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INDEPENDENCE OF SCHOOL GOVERNMENT A 
NECESSITY* 


By Professor ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY 
DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


THE present is a trying time to any one 
who is responsible for public budgets or 
public administration in any form. Having 
greatly expanded our styles of living, and 
having mortgaged our future income for 
new plant and equipment purchased at in- 
flated prices, we now face the necessity of 
not only contracting our expenditures, but 
also trying to liquidate our mortgages from 
markedly decreased income. In all forms 
of the public service we find ourselves con- 
fronted with the painful duty of eliminat- 
ing positions and decreasing maintenance 
charges. Governors and legislatures, on the 
one hand, and mayors and city councils, on 
the other, are to-day casting about to see 
where expenditures can be cut so that budg- 
ets will come within the greatly reduced 
paying abilities of the taxpayers. In the 
various attempts to accomplish the difficult 
feat of budget balancing, cuts have been 
proposed in many branches of the public 
service, and the public schools, as one of the 
larger spending branches, have frequently 
been asked to submit to what has seemed to 
be more than their proper share of tax re- 
duction. Where no constitutional or legal 
guarantees have stood in the way, the cuts 
in the appropriations for public schools, 
actual and proposed, have often been ex- 


1 Address before General Session, Department of 
Superintendence, Minneapolis, February 28, 1933. 


cessive, and where such guarantees have ex- 
isted, there have been proposals for their 
elimination. In a number of our states it 
has been seriously advocated that all re- 
quirements for fixed appropriations or fixed 
tax levies for public education be repealed, 
and that the public school authorities be re- 
quired each year to go before the legisla- 
ture, the county supervisors or the city 
council and ask for what they think they 
need, and take what they can get after all 
the political interests have been cared for. 
In other words, it is now proposed by gov- 
ernors and mayors to break down the care- 
fully established fiscal independence of the 
public-school system, and to subordinate 
education to the political exigencies of state 
and local control. The situation in some 
states has become so acute and the proposals 
for the elimination of guarantees have been 
so numerous that an examination of the real 
ground for the adequate support of public 
education may well be in order. 

In all our educational development, from 
the earliest times in our national life to the 
present, the authority and power to develop 
public education have derived from the 
state, and not, except secondarily, from the 
local community. Conceived by the early 
founders of our republic as a great public 
interest, ranking with the home and the 
church as an important bulwark of society 
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and government, public education, like the 
judiciary, has been set apart in separate 
sections of the constitutions of our states 
as an important state function which the 
legislature has been charged to cherish and 
maintain. While the county, the city and 
the school district have been created as sub- 
ordinate political divisions for purposes of 
local administration and have been endowed 
with certain governmental powers by the 
state, the state has, throughout all our his- 
tory, clearly distinguished between local 
eovernmental administration and the earry- 
ing out of major state interests and func- 
tions. As a consequence of this separation 
of powers, the function of public education, 
like the judiciary and for the same reason, 
has been placed in a separate category in 
the state constitution and endowed with 
powers somewhat distinet from those of the 
local governmental corporations with which 
the administrative school districts may be 
partly or wholly coterminous. This has 
been done, that a major interest of the state 
—the proper training of the next genera- 
tion of citizens—may not be subordinated 
to local governmental needs and expedien- 
cies. So important has the consideration of 
public health recently become, in part as a 
result of the great hygienie revolution 
which has taken place during the past half 
century and in part as a result of the ex- 
periences and lessons of the world war, that 
we are probably now well started on the 
road toward placing health administration 
in a somewhat similar major-interest cate- 
gory. There are many evidences of this in 
the recently enacted laws of our states deal- 
ing with the enforcement of sanitary regu- 
lations. One illustration that may be cited 
is the establishment of state health councils, 
as in New York State, with power to super- 
sede any local health ordinance by general 
state regulation. 

Any other attitude toward the position 
of our public-school systems would not be in 
accord with the historical development of 


education in the United States. While 
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schools almost everywhere, in the early days 
of our country, arose locally and the or- 
ganization of education was from the local 
community outward and upward, this 
growth took place, nevertheless, in con- 
formity with permissive laws enacted by 
the state. The first district schools formed 
and the first district taxes levied were orig- 
inally permitted by the enactment of state 
school laws. When the state changed per- 
mission to obligation, compulsory taxation 
for education was provided for, and when 
the state began to grant aid to the local 
communities for school support the basis 
for state school supervision was laid. 
When the state decided that the school must 
be free and equally open to all, it put an 
end to the rate bill and the pauper-school 
idea. When the state decreed that the 
school must be free from denominational 
influences, it ended the giving of any form 
of public aid to denominational schools and 
eliminated sectarian control. When the 
state enacted permissive legislation for the 
establishment of high schools, it decided 
that opportunity must be provided, at pub- 
lic expense, for more than elementary 
school training. When the state established 
normal schools, it paved the way for the 
eventual training, at public expense, of all 
who are to teach in our schools. In com- 
pulsory-school-attendance legislation the 
state superseded the home in estimating the 
importance to the child of the education 
provided. In the elimination of the district 
system of school control, in the curtailing 
of various educational abuses, in the in- 
sistence upon educational standards and an 
adequate school term, in ordering the provi- 
sion of school-attendance officers, in rein- 
stating teachers illegally dismissed by local- 
ities, in formulating a state school-building 
code, and in many other ways the state has 
asserted its authority and often has recov- 
ered from local administrative subdivisions 
the authority it once permitted them to ex- 
ercise in its name. 

Throughout all our educational history 
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it has been the voice of the state which has 
ordered children educated, instructional 
advantages extended, standards raised and 
taxation for education increased. When- 
ever a majority of the people have become 
convineed that educational advances should 
be made, they have registered this convic- 
tion by amending the article on education 
in their state constitution, or the legislature 
of the state had embodied it in the form of 
a new law, and the creation of a series of 
free, common, non-sectarian school systems 
has been one of the notable achievements of 
our democratic states. The state, though, 
throughout all our history, has been the 
unit in all legislative progress in school 
control. 

In reading the article on education in al- 
most any of our state constitutions, one can 
experience no doubt that education has 
been made an important state interest, or 
that the state is the real unit in educational 
affairs. The authority of the state in edu- 
cational matters is clearly implied or as- 
serted, and the directions given the legisla- 
ture and the governmental subdivisions of 
the state are often mandatory in character. 
An examination of the school law of any 
American state will reveal still further the 
state character of the school system which 
has been provided. Although the manage- 
ment and control of the schools of any dis- 
trict or town or city may be placed by law 
in the hands of locally elected officials; al- 
though much liberty of action may be 
granted locally by the school code; and al- 
though the large burden for the support of 
schools may fall on Jocal sources of taxa- 
tion; the schools nevertheless exist to carry 
out a state purpose, as expressed in the 
state constitution and the school law, and 
the local governing authorities act as 
agents for the state and ean do only those 
things which the school law permits of 
being done. Nor ean cities in their charters 
supersede the legal and constitutional re- 
quirements of the state. 
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An examination of the state supreme 
court decisions on educational questions in 
any American state will reveal still further 
the same conception of education as a state 
function. There is scarcely a phase of our 
state school legal organization upon which 
the supreme courts of some of our states 
have not at some time been called upon to 
rule. In addition to upholding the author- 
ity of the state as the ultimate unit for ad- 
ministrative control, these courts have been 
insistent that the constitutional provisions 
requiring a uniform school system shall be 
earried out by the subordinate school units 
of the state. The insistence has been not so 
much on the details of procedure as on the 
more fundamental matters of equality in 
the obligation of maintenance and in the 
right to enjoy that which has been pro- 
vided. Throughout all these decisions there 
runs a fairly uniform trend, viz., that the 
schools are state schools, established by au- 
thority of the state to carry out a state pur- 
pose; that the legislature of the state, hav- 
ing tried or permitted one method or form 
of administration, is not to be restrained 
from trying another; that the road to learn- 
ing has been declared to be the common 
property of all the people, and that the edu- 
cational rights of children are paramount; 
that the state school law is supreme and can 
not be superseded by any city or county 
charter regulation or school board by-law 
or rule; that the rights of the parent over 
his child are limited, and can not be exer- 
eised if in conflict with what the state has 
determined by law to be the rights of the 
child or the larger needs of the state; that 
the officers of the school system, from state 
superintendent down to teacher, exist in 
part to guarantee the educational rights of 
the child, and in so doing act in the name 
of the state; that equality of educational 
opportunity shall be provided; that the 
scope of the school system and the limits of 
taxation shall be determined by the legisla- 
ture, when not fixed in the fundamental 
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law; and that it is the right and duty of the 
state to establish and enforce minimum 
standards below which communities shall 
not be allowed to drop. <Any other attitude 
toward the position of our school systems 
would not be in accord with the historical 
development of education in the United 
States. 

As a result of more than a century of 
evolution, public education has gradually 
been established as a great state interest, 
and it may be said to be a settled conviction 
of our people not only that the maintenance 
of a liberal system of: public instruction is 
one of the important duties of the state, but 
that such a system of public instruction 
contributes markedly to the moral uplift of 
the people, to a higher civie virtue and to 
increased economic returns to the state. 
We of to-day conceive of free public educa- 
tion as a birthright of the child, on the one 
hand, and as an exercise of the state’s in- 
herent right to self-preservation and im- 
provement, on the other. The children of 
to-day are the citizens of to-morrow, and to 
prepare them well for their duties is both 
the obligation and the opportunity of the 
state. 

All this statement is almost common- 
place, as it has been somewhat generally 
accepted in principle at least by thinking 
people for a long time. In practise, how- 
ever, the conception of education as a state 
interest is not as yet so clear in the minds 
of the majority of the electorate or even of 
those who make and administer the laws. 
Particularly in our cities has there been a 
tendency, greatly increased within the past 
few years, to ignore state relationships and 
state purposes and to subordinate the 
schools to the exigencies of local polities. 
There has been, on the other hand, a grow- 
ing consciousness of state origin and au- 
thority and purpose among those respon- 
sible for and interested in the conduct of 
city school systems, and an increasing ten- 
dency to appeal to the courts for the protec- 
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tion of educational rights and for the se- 
curing of adequate funds, and to the legis- 
lature or to the people for laws guarantee- 
ing to the school sytem that independence 
of local municipal control, with the conse- 
quent freedom from personal politics and 
political expediencies, which will enable the 
school systems of our cities and counties to 
pursue their proper course and to care for 
the education of the future citizenship as 
should be done. 

To protect the schools from political ex- 
ploitation and financial neglect there has 
been an increasing tendency, for the past 
half century, to grant fiscal independence 
to school boards, usually within certain 
legal limits, which has enabled them to de- 
termine the amount of school funds needed 
and to certify the same for levy, and this 
without interference by county or munici- 
pal authority so long as the sums asked for 
could be obtained by a tax levy within the 
limits set by law. There has been a marked 
increase in such authorization within the 
past twenty-five years. As cities have pre- 
pared new charters, better administrative 
conditions for the schools have been in- 
serted, while a number of states have pro- 
vided for fiscal independence for city and 
town school systems by general state law, 
thus superseding all charter regulations to 
the contrary. Of the cities of 5,000 to 30,- 
000 inhabitants or over in the United States 
in 1930, in approximately two thirds the 
school board possessed full fiscal indepen- 
dence. In general, the home of fiscal depen- 
dence is the North Atlantic group of states, 
while the West may be called the land of 
fiseal independence, though exceptions to 
these generalizations are to be found in 
both regions. In California, for example, 
all school districts, large and small, and 
town and city, possess such independence. 
Each must submit a budget, approved by 
the city or county superintendent, but if 
the amount asked for can be raised within 
the tax limits set by law, no mayor, city 
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eouncil or board of county supervisors can 
order it cut or alter the figures. The school 
board has been given complete freedom in 
such matters within the fixed legal limits, 
and it is responsible to the people of the 
school district alone for its acts. This is 
as it should be, in view of the state origin 
and fundamental importance of public edu- 
eation in our national life. The ultimate 
conclusion of the process, for our cities at 
least, is complete independence of the city 
government, the people of each city school 
district electing their school board mem- 
bers, and these being responsible only to the 
people for their conduct of the schools and 
the money they shall spend—always within 
the tax limits set by the state constitution 
or the state legislature. 

To such a grant of fiscal independence 
there is marked municipal objection and 
also some opposition from certain students 
of municipal government. The objection 
from municipal authorities and politicians 
arises largely from the inability of city 
political authorities, under such conditions 
of independence, to use the schools for their 
own local ends, or to subordinate to other 
city interests the fiscal needs of the schools 
in determining the city tax rate. Mayors 
and councils desire to retain control over 
the appointment of school board members 
because this tends to give them control over 
the school system, and they insist on the so- 
called ‘‘unity of the budget and the tax 
rate,’’ that the school tax may be fitted into 
the political exigencies and pre-election 
promises of the members of the city politi- 
cal administration. As an abstract propo- 
sition their pleas may sound well enough; 
in practise every schoolman and every citi- 
zen knows better than to trust them. If 
the schools are to be free, it is asked, why 
not the parks and the health and the police? 
The answer must be that public education 
is too important for the future of our na- 
tional life to trust it to the whims and 
trades and log-rolling of a political body, 
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elected with no reference to and with no in- 
terest in school administration. In but few 
of our cities has the sense of civic duty been 
such as to enable the people to place the 
schools on an equal footing with other city 
interests when party and personal political 
pressure are brought to bear. After the 
job-providing departments have been cared 
for, the problem then becomes that of keep- 
ing the tax rate down to some pre-election 
pledge, made with the intent to gain votes 
rather than to promote sound city and 
school administration, and as a result the 
schools take what is left after the other city 
services have been provided for. Parks, 
sewers, streets, police, the city hall and the 
municipal services all provide jobs for 
party followers and naturally come first; 
the schools are a somewhat idealized invest- 
ment in future publie welfare, giving but 
little immediate visible return, and carried 
on largely by public-spirited women, whom 
it is usually impossible to organize and vote. 
Even though honest and actuated by good 
motives, the members of a city council or a 
eounty board of supervisors lack that close 
touch with and understanding of educa- 
tional problems which will enable them to 
appreciate the large future importance of 
substantial expenditures for public educa- 
tion, and when the needs of the schools 
come into conflict with the apparently much 
more pressing needs of the various city de- 
partments, it is the schools which are forced 
to give way. Yet no other city department, 
except possibly that of health, represents 
any large future-welfare interest. Even 
the health department is not so closely co- 
ordinated with the government, the home 
and the church, as is the school. Examined 
in this light, the ‘‘unity of the city tax 
rate’’ becomes an argument of little impor- 
tance. Even municipal authorities have no 
hesitaney in setting up separate taxing or- 
ganizations when public improvements that 
minister to public convenience or provide 
jobs seem to call for such action, as water- 
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supply districts, lighting districts, nui- 
sance-abatement districts, bridge districts 
and highway districts clearly evidence. 

The whole matter of school support 
seemed fairly well settled, in principle at 
least, until within the past year or two 
when the acute financial situation in this 
eountry brought the whole question again 
to the fore. With the meeting of a large 
number of state legislatures during the 
present winter, a flood of bills and constitu- 
tional amendments have already been intro- 
duced which propose to limit seriously or to 
abolish entirely that fiscal independence of 
the school to which we have attained within 
the past half century. Certainly not within 
the memory of the present generation have 
the schools been faced by so many dan- 
gerous legislative proposals as they are to- 
day. How even a five-months school could 
be maintained in some of our states is diffi- 
cult to see, if some of these so-called tax- 
reform proposals are enacted into law. 
Even as it is, schools in many regions are 
already seriously crippled, abbreviated in 
scope ad shortened in term. 

That general state tax reform is needed 
in the great majority of our states has been 
pointed out for decades by students of tax- 
ation and educational administration. It 
has for long been a matter of wonder that 
in many of our farming states, where the 
great bulk of taxation has been levied on 
farm and home property, anything like sat- 
isfactory school support could be obtained, 
even in prosperous times. In the present 
financial emergency, with many farmers 
and small home-owners unable to pay taxes 
at all, a change in the entire basis of taxa- 
tion is more than ever made to seem desir- 
able. That, in addition, some material re- 
duction in the amount of tax levied also is 
ealled for is generally admitted. When 
the taxing authorities confiscate one third 
of the income of the nation, as they did last 
year, and use it for the maintenance of gov- 
ernmental services, the burden is too heavy. 
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To bear a proper share in the general cur- 
tailment of publie expenses the schools will 
readily agree, as we all recognize the serious 
emergency to-day confronting the nation; 
the objection is to the selfish and unthink- 
ing attempts, on the one hand, to force as 
much as possible of this reduction on the 
schools, and, on the other hand, to the eal- 
culated effort to sweep away that fiscal in- 
dependence of the schools which has been 
won as a result of so much argument and 
struggle. It is the present attempt to re- 
duce the schools to the position of a yearly 
suppliant before the city council or the 
state legislature to which we must strenu- 
ously object. We all know only too well 
what the final result would be. 

It clearly is the right of the people 
through constitutional amendment, or act- 
ing through their representatives in the 
legislature, to fix the rates of taxation for 
schools which they are willing should be 
levied, but so long as the schools remain 
within the tax limits so set they should be 
allowed to determine their own budget and 
expenditures. This claim is made because 
of the fundamental importance of public 
education as a creative social service, and 
because tax-levying authorities tend too 
often to neglect this major claim. In cases 
of emergency, as the present situation has 
well shown, school authorities are willing to 
reduce expenditures according to their 
proper share, but without fiscal indepen- 
dence they will be forced to undesirable 
sacrifices. That times such as the present 
place greater burdens on the schools than 
do prosperous times and that vocational 
education, health services, evening schools, 
adult education and public-library services 
all need greater attention and more money 
for maintenance than in good times, almost 
nobody dealing with the problems of tax 
support, except school people, seem to real- 
ize. Many of the present legislative pro- 
posals would strip the schools of all but the 
bare essentials, and eliminate all those sup- 
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plemental services which are of such large 
importance to government and industry 
alike during periods of depression and 
wide-spread unemployment. There are 
many other forms of public expenditure 
that can far better stand curtailment. 

To take, for illustrative purposes, one 
item of expense that could well be reduced 
in the present fiscal emergency, we will se- 
lect highways. While a good hard road is 
a very desirable addition to one’s comfort 
while traveling by motor, and that it facili- 
tates transport and reduces its cost will be 
admitted by all, yet highways, desirable as 
they may be, in no way represent such an 
important social service or national interest 
as does public education. We could ma- 
terially curtail highway work for a few 
years and scarcely note the loss, but a eur- 
tailment of educational advantages cuts 
heavily into the future life possibilities of 
a generation of young people. The actual 
waste of money on our highways to-day, 
too, in the employment of men to do by 
hand labor what could be done far better 
and far cheaper by machinery, is enormous. 
The proposals for grade-separation im- 
provements, too, to prevent some careless 
or fate-tempting driver who scorns to 
‘stop, look and listen’’ from killing him- 
self, are tremendously expensive and could 
easily be postponed. One could maintain a 
good-sized city school system for a year on 
what one important grade-separation proj- 
ect would cost. With the present general 
surplus in population, there is little need 
to-day for curtailing the education of thou- 
sands of school children that some careless 
or drunken driver should be prevented from 
killing himself by trying to dispute the 
right of way with a locomotive at some 
grade crossing. Grade separations, straight- 
ening of curves and realignment of high- 
ways, desirable as they may be in them- 
selves, nevertheless represent expenditures 
that are of far less importance than the 
maintenance of adequate systems of public 
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schools, expenditures that can well wait 
for better times. What is true in regard 
to highway costs is true, in greater or less 
degree, of many other forms of public 
spending. 

While willing to cooperate as best we can 
in the lowering of tax rates on a burdened 
people, desirous of effecting any possible 
economies in the administration of public 
education, and agreeing, if the people so 
decree, to work under a somewhat reduced 
tax rate, we as school executives should re- 
sist with all our ability the present de- 
termined attempt of those interested either 
in mere economy or in other forms of public 
and patronage service to deprive the schools 
of fiscal independence and to reduce the 
support of education to a yearly log-rolling 
struggle before some public body for neces- 
sary maintenance funds. Still more, in 
states and cities where fiscal independence 
has not been attained, the present emer- 
gency offers a good opportunity to inaugu- 
rate a movement to have certain legal tax 
rates for schools established in the law, with 
local independence when within these rates. 
Careful studies of the experience of Ameri- 
can cities, both those possessing and those 
not possessing fiscal independence, indicate 
clearly the desirability of removing the tax- 
determining power for schools from the con- 
trol of the city council, and placing it, 
within certain legal limits, to be fixed by 
the legislature or the state constitution, 
with the school authorities for determina- 
tion. Similar experience in a few states 
also indicates clearly the undesirability of 
leaving the state tax rate for schools to 
the mercies of the legislature. Some guar- 
antee that education, as the major interest 
of the state which the state constitution 
and the state courts have declared it to be, 
will be protected from neglect and exploita- 
tion, the present fiseal emergency has re- 
vealed as more important than ever before. 

That the leaders in publie education in 
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this country to-day face one of the most 
determined battles to preserve the schools 
from being sacrificed that economies in 
other public services need not be made, and 
that extravagances elsewhere may be un- 
touched, there can be little question. We 
are on the battle line, whether we wish it 
or like it, and the situation ealls for both 
defensive and offensive tactics. We must 
defend the rights which we have won after 
long and hard fighting, and the opportunity 
now presents itself to take the offensive and 
to bring home to the American people the 
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tremendous importance, for the future 
national life, that the educational services 
to our children be not in any serious man- 
ner curtailed. France, Germany, England, 
3elgium and Italy, despite their crushing 
financial burdens and their comparative 
poverty, have maintained their schools at a 
high level; there is no economic or public 
reason why America should not do the same. 
Reasonable cuts in maintenance charges we 
will assume, but attempts to sweep aside 
the established guarantees must be fought 
to a finish. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
BRITISH TEACHERS 

THe London Times gives a résumé of the 
opportunities offered in the United States for 
British teachers, according to which the Walter 
Hines Page traveling scholarships and two 
scholarships at the Chautauqua Summer School, 
in the State of New York, will again be offered 
by the education committee of the English- 
Speaking Union in 1933 to enable teachers to 
the United States. The holder of the 
senior Page scholarship (for women only) is 
invited to spend two months in America as the 
guest of the English-Speaking Union of the 
United States, and her hostesses are prepared to 
arrange for her to study any aspect of Amer- 
ican life in which she is interested. The scholar- 
ship is of the value of £100, and complete hos- 
To meet the re- 


visit 


pitality is offered in America. 
maining traveling and incidental expenses the 
teacher need provide only a further £60. 

Two additional Page scholarships have been 
offered, respectively, by the Association of As- 
sistant Mistresses and the National Union of 
Teachers, and will be awarded by the English- 
Speaking Union. These scholarships, which are 
open to members of these two associations only, 
provide the same American hospitality and op- 
portunities as the Page scholarship, and are to 
the value, respectively, of £70 and £50. The 
National Union of Teachers scholarship is open 
to men as well as to women teachers. 

The Chautauqua Institution of the United 
States has again reserved for the use of British 


women teachers two scholarships at the Chatau- 
qua Summer School, to be held in July and 
August in the State of New York. The scholar- 
ships cover the cost of lectures and classes and 
complete hospitality for six weeks. Traveling 
and incidental expenses must be provided by the 
holders, and are estimated at not more than £90. 
After the summer school the English-Speaking 
Union of the United States offers two weeks’ 
further hospitality to the holders of these 
scholarships so that they may visit some of the 
interesting cities of the eastern states. 

The Camp Directors’ Association of America 
also have again offered to weleome as _ their 
guest for two months in the summer of 1933 a 
British Girl Guide leader interested in the camp 
movement of the United States. A program of 
hospitality is arranged which includes visits of 
a week or a fortnight to some of the most inter- 
esting summer camps in the eastern states. The 
chosen candidate will be responsible for her own 
traveling expenses; these can be estimated at 
about £65. 

The Page scholarships are open both to secon- 
dary and elementary teachers between the ages 
of 25 and 45, and the Chautauqua to the same 
category of teacher without limitation of age. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN EUROPE 


The News Bulletin of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, New York, notes the growth 
of the summer schools in Europe during the 
past few years. Since 1929, when there were 
104 schools in 12 European countries, the 
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number has increased to 135 schools in 16 coun- 
tries for the summer of 1932. 

A recent survey by the institute indicates 
that during 1931 the total number of persons 
attending summer courses in Europe was 11,- 
818; of that number 2,363 were Americans. 
During 1932 the total number was 9,745 and 
the number of Americans 2,151. 

The following table gives the survey by 
countries : 











“a bs, bs mn S nD 
af 64 55 £9 €3 
Country SE Gs ” = ™ z ™ = 
segues 25 242 25 

Se ger Of KOH DO 
Z2esaed ad Sead ad 
1 3 587 237 626 283 
Czechoslovakia 1 19 9 18 9 
Denmark ......... ae yak 130 20 150 30 


England 


France ................ 19 4,711 1,180 3,392 1,026 
Germany .......... 16 1,285 284 997 294 
Italy eo me 449 59 535 67 
a 569 92 629 100 
Sweden ............ 1 87 a 55 1 
Switzerland ..... 6 1,209 161 835 145 

Totals ........ 72 =11,818 2,363 9,745 2,151 





EDUCATIONAL MOVING PICTURES 

THAT the talking moving picture has enor- 
mous possibilities as a means of classroom in- 
struction in science, increasing the amount 
learned by from twenty to forty per cent., ac- 
cording to a statement by Dean Henry W. 
Holmes, has been proved by comprehensive re- 
searches made at the Harvard School of Eduea- 
tion. These findings are the result of a Car- 
negie study on “Sense Aids in Education,” con- 
ducted by Dr. Phillip J. Rulon, of the Harvard 
School of Education, in cooperation with Mr. 
J. A. Haeseler, of the University Film Founda- 
tion at the university. Dr. Rulon’s preliminary 
report to the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Learning has been made publie in 
the current issue of the Harvard Teachers Rec- 
ord. 

In conducting the test, attention was centered 
on two groups of public-school students from 
Lynn, Revere and Quiney. One group received 
instruetion in general science from a text-book 
only. The second group studied the same text, 
but for fewer hours each week, and during the 
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remaining time, these pupils were shown talking 
motion pictures especially prepared to cover 
the same subjects. Tests were given to all stu- 
dents immediately at the end of the six-weeks 
instruction period, and again after an interval 
of three months, during which the material was 
not again used in instruction. Results of these 
tests for each group were then compared with 
similar tests for a third group of students which 
had received no special instruction in science. 
Results for this group were used as the basis in 
comparing the “film-and-text” group with the 
group using text-books only. 

On the basis of these comparisons, it was 
found that the film group was 20 per cent. 
ahead of the text-book group in the immediate 
tests; and 38 per cent. ahead at the end of the 
three months “forgetting period.” 

In both tests, according to the report, ques- 
tions were divided into those which indicated 
rote memory only and those which indicated 
powers of thought and deduction. On memory 
items the film group exceeded the text-book 
group by 15 per cent. in the immediate tests, 
and by 33 per cent. after the three-months pe- 
riod. On the thought or deduction questions, 
the film group made an even better showing, 
with a gain of 24 per cent. in the immediate 
tests, and 41 per cent. after three months. 
“Evidently,” the report states, “there is little 
evidence to bear cut the oft-heard criticism that 
‘the films may teach the children a lot of unre- 
lated facets, but they don’t make them think.’ 
)xcept in the special case of questions whose 
answers appeared only in the text-book and 
nowhere in the films, the film group learned 
more during the instructional period than the 
text-book group, no matter how the learning 
was measured. And not only did they learn 
and retain larger amounts, but they retained a 
larger percentage of the larger amount they had 
learned.” 

The tests, it is stated, were conducted among 
junior high-school pupils in Lynn, Quincy and 
Revere. The text-book group included 1,241 
pupils, the film group, 443, and the basie group, 
296 pupils. At the beginning of the experi- 
ment, these three groups were precisely equal in 
age, mental ability score, science information 
score, and previous instruction in science. Dur- 
ing the experiment, the three groups studied 
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equal amounts of time and at the same time of 
day and with equal amounts of assigned home- 
work, in order to provide conditions as nearly 
comparable as possible. 

Detailed findings of the Harvard investigation 
will be ineluded in a final report by Dr. Rulon 
now in preparation; and they will also be in- 
cluded in a new course at the Harvard School 
of Edueation which will be opened next week 
for students in the school and for teachers in 
Greater Boston. The course, “Sense Aids in 
Edueation,” will be given by Dr. Rulon in co- 
operation with Mr. Haeseler, and will deal with 
the value and use of the radio, phonograph, 
slides, and silent and talking films in education. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

A COALITION of all friends of educational, eul- 
tural and social agencies was urged by the 
eouncil of the American Library Association at 
a meeting in Chicago on December 29, when 
two statements were adopted on the reeommen- 
dation of the trustees section. The council reso- 
lution approving the statements also provided 
that they “be given wide publicity; that all li- 
brary boards in the United States and Canada 
be invited to adopt them and to give them local 
publicity; that the officers of the association be 
requested to solicit the cooperation of other na- 
tional and regional educational, cultural and 
social agencies and organizations for good gov- 
ernment, in developing, adopting and promul- 
gating a citizens’ platform in consonance with 
the statement on ‘Reduction of Public Expendi- 
tures’; and that library boards be requested to 
seek similar cooperation on the part of local 
groups.” 

The two statements follow: 

REDUCTION OF PUBLIC EXPENDITURES 

The continued existence of a democratic society 
depends upon the maintenance of those educa- 
tional, cultural and social institutions which have 
been created to promote general education and 
wholesome living. The service of such institutions 
must not be destroyed. 

The need for economy is recognized. In many 
cities, counties and states the unit cost of govern- 
mental services can and should be reduced. All 


taxing units should be required to live within their 
incomes except for permanent improvements and 
emergencies. 
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A wholesale horizontal cut applying to all de- 
partments and activities is one of the least de- 
sirable ways of reducing, for it cannot be assumed 
that all departments are equally efficient and all 
activities equally important. Before reductions 
are made there should be a study by disinterested 
specialists and citizens to determine (1) what cuts 
can be made without limiting important services 
and (2) the relative importance to the public of 
the various activities. We will welcome such in- 
vestigation of the institutions and activities we 
represent. 

We pledge our cooperation to forward-looking 
public administrators in their efforts to find per- 
manent solutions for the tax-payers’ problems, 
through the complete elimination of the spoils or 
patronage system in all governmental activities 
where it exists; through the improvement of the 
personnel; through the reorganization of areas 
and functions of government, and through im- 
proved methods of taxation. The elimination of 
waste should precede any curtailment of socially 
useful services, 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR LIBRARY SERVICE 


Libraries were created by our democratic so0- 
ciety in order that every citizen might have 
throughout life the means of self-education. 

More people used libraries, more books were 
borrowed from libraries and more books were used 
in library reading rooms in 1932 than ever before. 
Sample reports from 33 cities representing only 
one tenth of the total population of the United 
States show that the number of books borrowed 
from their libraries in 1932 was 81,663,423, an in- 
crease of 37 per cent. since 1929. 

Economie and social insecurity has led men and 
women to attempt to understand through reading 
the fundamental and current problems which con- 
front them as citizens. Books on the business of 
earning a living are in great demand. So also are 
the books of many kinds which contribute to the 
maintenance of a spirit of hope. 

Library expenditures are a small part of the 
public budget. With few exceptions libraries 
have been operated without extravagance, with an 
intelligent regard to the public interest and the 
taxpayer’s burden. It is nevertheless the duty of 
library administrators to reevaluate the library’s 
services in terms of present conditions, to distin- 
guish sharply between essentials and non-essentials, 
and to seek new ways of carrying on the most 
necessary activities at the lowest possible cost. 

Libraries are more needed to-day than ever be- 
fore. There is much to learn which was not 
taught when the present-day adult was at school. 
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Never was the average adult driven to the printed 
page and to the library so repeatedly in order to 
become reasonably well informed about matters 
which are of vital concern to him. In the interest 
of an intelligent, understanding citizenship, the li- 
brary ’s essential services must be maintained. 


RESOLUTION OF THE TEXAS CONFER- 
ENCE ON CHILD HEALTH AND 
PROTECTION 

A RESOLUTION ecalling upon state authorities 
and legislative bodies to exercise the utmost care 
in adopting policies and measures that may 
jeopardize the welfare of the children of Texas 
was adopted by the Texas Conference on Child 
Health and Protection held at Austin on Febru- 
ary 9,10 and 11. Specialists and leaders in all 
fields of child protection and eare, including 
medical, educational, institutional and public 
health phases, attended the sessions of the 
conference. T. H. Shelby, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Texas Division of Extension, who served 
as steering committee chairman for the meeting, 
was elected permanent head of the conference 
organization. 

Following this meeting, organization work 
will be carried into the counties of the state, 
with county councils serving as coordination 
units for all child welfare work within the 
counties. It will publish concrete findings and 
recommendations of the Texas conference, deter- 
mine the specific procedure necessary to care for 
the best interests of the children of that par- 
ticular county, cooperate with other organiza- 
tions of the community to raise the standards 
for child protection, and make a brief report 
annually of the year’s achievements to the steer- 
ing committee. 

The following resolution was adopted by the 
conference: 


To the Governmental Authorities of Texas: 

As an organization of individuals who are deeply 
concerned with the welfare of the future citizens 
of this state, we address you at a time when that 
welfare seems to us to be imperilled. We are 
aware of the difficulties confronting the state and 
its local subdivisions because of greatly reduced 
revenues, and because of organized opposition 
against proposed retrenchments and against ef- 
forts to expand the revenue-producing system. 
As individual workers in the service of childhood 
and youth, we are willing and ready to accept our 
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due share of the losses and privations which the 
current economic situation is bringing to all. But 
we urge upon you that the children themselves 
must be protected as far as possible from its 
blighting effects. We believe that the state owes 
a primary duty to its children and youth, which 
should take precedence over most, if not all, of 
its other obligations. 

We, therefore, call upon those responsible for 
legislation to avoid so far as possible measures 
that threaten the right of every child to be well 
born, to grow up in a safe environment, and to be 
trained for wholesome living and effective citi- 
zenship. 

EMERGENCY RELIEF FOR TEACHERS 
IN ADULT EDUCATION 

THE success of the free adult education classes 
established in New York City by the State Tem- 
porary Emergency Relief Administration as a 
“made work” program for professional and 
semi-professional workers out of employment has 
led to the extension of the program in New York 
City and in two counties and fourteen cities in 
the state. The purpose of the program is to 
furnish work for high-grade persons approved 
by local authorities and to provide instruction 
for adults. The Temporary Emergency Relief 
Administration has granted funds to the State 
Education Department to enlarge the New York 
City program by the employment of 250 addi- 
tional teachers and to make the program state- 
wide by the employment of more than 500 
teachers outside of New York City. The follow- 
ing cities and counties are to embark on the 
program: 

Number of 





Community Teachers to be 
Employed 
13011 £10 epee cere taoee ne ener |! | 
Rochester ....... ear ee eae epee | 
SRVNROUROR econ cera ma cscanntunumeessues 25 
Ubleey neces pececinetacaetcceog) ae 
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Binghamton ........... 18 
Jamestown ........ 17 
11s 13 fone renee 16 
1 OS) | 16 
Olean contented 
Dunkirk. ............... Bee 16 
Niagara Falls occ 16 
MMO Ge reset cosine rey eeeaeu mac iecis 12 
Westchester County ......... 100 
Nassau County o.oo 50 
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It is expected that arrangements will be made 
for employing 750 persons as teachers of adult 
classes on or before March 1. The teachers will 
be selected by local authorities and will be paid 
the loeal rate for this type of service. In New 
York City the rate of pay has been $15 for 22 
hours’ work a week, 15 hours being spent in 
teaching and seven in preparation. 

The program was inaugurated on December 
15 in New York City, where a wide variety of 
eourses has been offered including adult eduea- 
tion, art, commercial branches, conference train- 
homemaking and technical and _ trade 
courses. Reeords taken for the week of Febru- 
ary 4 show more than 11,000 pupils registered 
with an attendance of 8,790. Classes numbered 
387, with 257 teachers assigned to them and 218 


ing, 


engaged in teaching. 

In several centers of the state an effort will 
be made to develop courses of college grade for 
high-school graduates, who, because of financial 
reasons, have been unable to enter college. 


IN MEMORY OF ELIZABETH E. 
FARRELL 


TRIBUTE to the memory of Elizabeth E. Far- 
rell, founder and late director of the division of 
ungraded classes of the New York city public 
schools, was paid by more than 450 of friends 
and colleagues who attended a memorial meeting 
on February 19, in New York City. Miss Far- 
rell died last October in Cleveland. 

According to the report in The New York 
Sun, praises for Miss Farrell’s achievements for 
the handicapped children of New York city and 
her character were voiced by Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley, who presided at the services; Associate 
Superintendent Eugene A. Colligan, Dr. Thomas 
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M. Balliet, professor emeritus of the science of 
education at New York University; Miss Mar- 
garet J. MeCooey, associate superintendent of 
schools; Dr. Edward L. Thorndike and Dr. Leta 
S. Hollingworth, both of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Dr. Colligan, who represented President 
George J. Ryan, of the Board of Education, 
brought a message from Dr. Ryan, in which he 
said, in part: 

Nothing that I might say would be adequate as 
a tribute to Elizabeth E. Farrell. What she did 
for the handicapped children of New York City 
will be remembered for all time to come. When 
more than twenty-five years ago, as a teacher in 
old P. S. 1, she organized the first ungraded class 
in the city, a new hope was born for hundreds 
upon hundreds of children for whom the school 
system had previously been able to do but little. 
Beginning with the class organized by Miss Farrell 
the ungraded system grew and to-day we have 
more than 500 such classes with some 11,000 pupils. 

From Miss Farrell we learned we must adjust 
our schools to the individual child rather than re- 
quire the child to adjust himself to our schools. 


Letters expressing admiration for Miss Far- 
rell and for her work were read by Miss Signe 
Hagelthorn, from Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
honorary chairman of the memorial committee; 
Dr. William L. Ettinger, superintendent of 
schools emeritus; Felix Warburg, president of 
the board of directors of the Henry Street Set- 
tlement; Miss Frances E. Cheney, formerly 
supervisor of special classes, Springfield, Mass.; 
Miss Lillian D. Wald, and Miss Grace Abbott. 

Miss Katherine Devereux Blake was chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements. A 
musical program was given by the string quar- 
tette of the Alexander Hamilton High School. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


ScHOOL AND Society hopes to print in its next 
issue an adequate report of the convention of 
the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, meeting this week 
in Minneapolis under the presidency of Dr. 
Milton C. Potter, superintendent of the schools 
of Milwaukee. 

Dr. GRAYSON NEIKIRK KEFAUVER will take 
over the duties of dean of the Stanford Univer- 





sity School of Education next fall, replacing 
Dean Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, who retires 
from active teaching at the end of this year 
after thirty-five years as a member of the 
Stanford faculty. Dr. Kefauver has been at 
Stanford this year as acting professor, on leave 
from Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He graduated from the University of Arizona, 
received his A.M. from Stanford in 1925 and 
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his Ph.D. from the University of Minnesota 
three years later. 

Proressor THomas C. Esry, from 1922 to 
1929 dean of Amherst College, for many years 
member of the department of mathematics, has 
been appointed the first vice-president of the 
college. Professor Esty will exercise the power 
and carry on the work of the president in the 
absence of Dr. King. 


Dr. Wiuuarp E. Horcuxiss, formerly dean 
of the Stanford Graduate School of Business, 
has been appointed president of the Armour 
Institute of Technology in Chicago. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM A. Boring, dean of the 
School of Architecture of Columbia University, 
has been granted leave of absence for the aca- 
demic year 1933-34. Professor Joseph Hudnut 
will serve as acting director during this period. 


Dr. WALLACE W. ATWOOD, president of Clark 
University, who was an American delegate to 
the Pan American Institute of History and 
Geology, meeting in Rio de Janeiro, reached 
New York on February 22. After the conven- 
tion, which ended early in January, Dr. Atwood 
went to Peru and Bolivia, where he studied the 
highland country for Inean and _ pre-Incan 
archeological information. Dr. Atwood was 
elected president of the institute for the meeting 
to be held in Washington in 1935. 


CaRLETON W. WASHBURNE, superintendent 
of the Winnetka, Illinois, Publie Schools, is 
chairman of the annual conference of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, which meets in 
Chicago on March 2, 3 and 4. 


PROFESSOR CLARENCE J. CARVER, of Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, has been elected 
president of the department of higher education 
of the Pennsylvania Education Association, of 
which he has been secretary for the last four 
years. 

Proressor E. E. Lackey, University of Ne- 
braska, was elected secretary of the National 
Council of Geography Teachers at the annual 
meeting held recently in Washington, D. C. 
Professor Lackey is editor of the Bulletin issued 
by the Nebraska Chapter of the National Coun- 
cil. 


Dr. JosepH L. WHEELER, of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, has been appointed 
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to serve as the representative of the Board of 
Edueation for Librarianship on the new com- 
mittee of the American Library Association to 
codify and revise standards for publie libraries. 
Dr. William Warner Bishop has accepted ap- 
pointment to the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship, to succeed Louis Round Wilson, re- 
signed, for the term which ends with the con- 
ference of 1934. 

Dr. Howarp W. Ovum, director of the Insti- 
tute for Research in Social Science of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, has been elected 
chairman of the State Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation. Dr. Odum gave two lec- 
tures on February 11 and 12 under the auspices 
of the Edward Douglas White Foundation, 
which has recently been established at Louisiana 
State University in honor of the late Judge 
White, of Louisiana, Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court from 1910 to 1921. 


THE nomination of Dr. John C. Jensen, pro- 
fessor of physies at Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and director of station WCAJ, as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Radio Commission was re- 
cently sent to the Senate by President Hoover. 


THe Rev. Dorr F. DIereNDOoRF, minister, 
author and editor, has been elected associate 
professor of practical theology and applied 
Christianity in Drew Theological Seminary. 


C. K. Mors, superintendent at the Nebraska 
School of Agriculture in Curtis, will take up 
university agricultural extension work in Lin- 
coln in September. 


Leaves of absence for the remainder of the 
present academic year have been granted by 
Columbia University to Dr. William R. Shep- 
herd, Seth Low professor of history, and Dr. 
James H. Wilson, professor of Romance lan- 
guages and literature in St. Stephen’s College. 


Proressor EvuGceNE P. Cuaset, of Lafayette 
College, is in London making a study of modern 
changes in English constitution and government. 
He is working in the British museum and con- 
ferring with British government officials. 


Dean JAmeEs P. Braw ey, professor of edu- 
cation and dean of the College of Liberal Arts 
at Clark University, is registered in the School 
of Education of the University of Chicago for 
research work on the adaptation of the cur- 
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ricula of Negro colleges to the needs of the 
Negro, under a scholarship from the General 
Edueation Board. 


Mr. E. G. MALHERBE, the representative of the 
Institute of International Edueation in South 
Africa, is visiting the United States to make a 
survey of the influence of external examinations 
upon the curriculum and methods of teaching in 
high schools and the question of subsidizing state 
education. 

PROFESSOR JULIUS PETERSEN, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, will be acting professor of Ger- 
man at Stanford University during the coming 
summer quarter (June 22-September 2). The 
titles of his courses, all conducted in German, 
are: “Geschichte des deutschen Nationalthe- 
aters,” “Das klassiseche Drama,” and “Die Meth- 
odenlehre der Literaturwissenschaft.” 


Dr. W. R. Mites, professor of psychology at 
Yale University, was Ichabod Spencer Lecturer 
at Union College, Schenectady, on February 17. 
The subject of his address was “Psychological 
Abilities of Adults.” 

Dr. Tuomas Nrxon Carver, professor of 
political economy at Harvard University, will 
give two courses in economics at the coming 
summer session of the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 


Watter LippMANN, formerly editor of The 
New York World, will be the speaker for the 
sixty-fifth Charter Day at the University of 
California. 

THE Rev. Dr. ARTHUR CUSHMAN MCGIFFERT, 
who was president of Union Theological Semi- 
nary from 1917 to 1926, died suddenly on Febru- 
ary 24. Dr. MeGiffert was seventy-two years 
old. The New York Times writes editorially: 
“Under Dr. MeGiffert’s leadership a building 
and endowment fund of $4,000,000 was raised 
for the seminary to which he gave thirty-four 
years of his life as teacher and president. But, 
great as this contribution was, it was surpassed 
by the one he made as an American to the 
thought and literature of the world in the field 
of theology and philosophy.” 

THe death is announced at the age of seventy- 
one years of Dr. Frank Knight Sanders, dean 
of the Yale Divinity School from 1901 to 1905. 
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Dr. CHarLtes HeNry Suir, professor emer- 
itus of American history at Yale University, 
died on February 14. He was ninety years old. 

Dr. Luctus ADELNO SHERMAN, dean emeritus 
of the English department at the University of 
Nebraska, has died at the age of eighty-five 
years. Dr. Sherman had been a member of the 
faculty for forty-seven years. 

Yates SNOWDEN, professor of history at the 
University of South Carolina, died suddenly on 
February 22, after he had completed a memorial 
service address on Benjamin Sloan, who was 
president of the university when he joined the 
faculty. Professor Snowden was seventy-four 
years old. 

Tue twelfth session of the City of London 
Vacation Course in Education is to be held from 
July 28 to August 11. The course offers to 
American teachers a holiday in London, with 
lectures on English teaching methods, together 
with visits to places of interest, meetings with 
distinguished men and women of the day, and a 
program of entertainments. Hugh W. Ewing 
will be glad to send on request the 40-page 
booklet describing the course to American teach- 
ers or others who will write to him, care of The 
City of London Vacation Course in Education, 
Montague House, Russell Square, London 
W.C.1., England. 


THE twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Home Economies Association will be 
held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, from June 26 to 
30, with the Hotel Schroeder as headquarters. 
The central theme of the discussions will be 
“Home Economies in a Modern World.” The 
program will include two publie evening ses- 
sions addressed by prominent speakers on im- 
portant phases of education for homemaking, 
with special reference to the adaptation of home 
life to present conditions. Opportunity will 
also be provided for members particularly in- 
terested in food, clothing, family economics, 
family relationships or the house and its man- 
agement to hear these subjects presented by spe- 
cialists and to join in informal discussions. 
Home economies and radio will be the subject 
of a special conference on June 26. The chair- 
man of local arrangements is Miss Ella Bab- 
cock, Milwaukee Publie Schools, 1111 North 
10th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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THE annual convention of the Association for 
Childhood Edueation will meet in Denver from 
June 27 to July 1. Among those expected to 
attend are Julia Wade Abbott, president of the 
association, and member of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection; 
Josephine C. Foster, of Minneapolis, vice-presi- 
dent; Patty Smith Hill, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Marjorie Hardy, author of 
text-books on children’s reading; Mary Dabney 
Davis, Bureau of Edueation, Washington, 
D. C.; Rowna Hanson, editor of Childhood Ed- 
ucation; Lois Hayden Meek; Arnold Gesell, di- 
rector of clinic of child development at Yale 
University; Mary Bell Fowler, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and Helen M. Reynolds, director of kin- 
dergarten and primary grades, Seattle Public 
Schools. The Association for Childhood Eduea- 
tion is an outgrowth of the International Kin- 
dergarten Union and the National Council of 
Primary Education. The International Kinder- 
garten Union met in Denver thirty-seven years 
ago. The 1933 meeting marks the first return 
of the association to Denver since 1895. The 
1932 convention was held in Washington, D. C. 
The local committee in charge of the Denver 
meeting is made up of teachers of the Denver 
Public Schools. Arrangements for an elaborate 
pageant, to be staged in the Park of the Red 
Rocks on June 30, are already under way. 
Helen R. Gumlick, supervisor of kindergarten 
and primary grades, Denver Public Schools, is 
general chairman of the convention, and Edwina 
Fallis, kindergarten teacher at Lincoln School, 
is local chairman. 


A MEETING of the Publie Education Associa- 
tion of New York City was held on February 17 
at the home of Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, at which 
the educational situation of New York City was 
presented by the association to representatives 
of twenty-five organizations engaged in the joint 
conference on education. A resolution was 
passed requesting Governor Lehman to appoint 
a state commission “for the purpose of making, 
with expert educational advice, a thorough 
study of the local school systems and of the 
bearing of state aid upon their maintenance, 
with a view to recommending possible elimina- 
tions of waste and other measures of economy 
which would do the least harm to the children.” 
Pending the completion of the study, the asso- 
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ciation asks that state protective laws be main- 
tained without modification and that state aid 
be continued at not less than the 1932 level. 
Dr. John H. Finley presided and Dr. Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity, was one of the principal speakers. The 
discussion was led by Dr. Paul R. Mort, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Tue Highth Seminar in Mexico, which will 
meet July 8-28, is held under the auspices of 
the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America and provides opportunity for study of 
the life and culture of the Mexican people. The 
seminar, with eight years’ experience behind it, 
offers a three weeks’ program of lectures, round 
tables and field trips—all planned to give a com- 
prehensive and non-propagandist introduction to 
Mexico. The program should appeal to those 
interested in the fields of economies, interna- 
tional relations, the arts, education and archeol- 
ogy. The seminar is sub-divided into small 
groups under the leadership of Judge Florence 
E. Allen, Dr. Charles W. Hackett, Count Rene 
d’Harnoncourt, Dr. Sylvanus Morley, Professor 
Alfonso Caso, Dr. Moises Saenz, Lic. Ramon 
Beteta, Elizabeth Wallace, Dr. Chester Lloyd 
Jones and others. Field trips are planned to 
places of interest within a radius of 100 miles 
of Mexico City—Puebla, San Juan Teotihuacan, 
Tasco, Xochimileo and Oaxtepec. The first ten 
days of the program is conducted in Cuernavaca, 
a background for unhurried and thoughtful dis- 
cussion. The second ten days is spent in Mexico 
City. The seminar is followed by three weeks 
of optional trips to the States of Michoacan and 
Oaxaca and to the village of Tasco. Requests 
for additional information should be addressed 
to Hubert C. Herring, Director, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE Children’s Department of Peabody Mu- 
suem at Yale University inaugurated on Febru- 
ary 4 for the benefit of New Haven school chil- 
dren a series of celebrations of the birthdays of 
famous men who were born in February. Mr. 
Henshaw Ward, author of “Evolution for John 
Doe” and “Exploring the Universe,” gave a 
talk on Charles Darwin, intended especially for 
junior and senior high-school children, on Feb- 
ruary 4. The birthday of Thomas Edison was 
commemorated by the museum on February 1], 
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when Professor Charles F. Seott, of the depart- 
ment of electrical engineering at Yale, delivered 
an address. In honor of the birthday of Abra- 
ham Lineoln, a motion picture “Dixie” was 
shown on February 13. This picture is part 
of the Yale Chronicles of America Series. A 
talk on George Peabody and the history of the 
Peabody Museum, was given on February 18 by 
Richard §S. Lull, director of the 
museum. On February 22, the Children’s De- 
partment, through the courtesy of the Board of 
Education, showed the motion picture “George 
Washington.” The series of birthday celebra- 
tions concluded on February 25 with a motion 
picture depicting the life of Daniel Boone. This 
picture is also one of the Yale Chronicles of 


Professor 


America Series. 


A Unitep Press dispateh states that abolition 
of all Texas state teachers colleges is recom- 
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mended in the report of an investigating com- 
mittee to the State Legislature, now in session, 
in a proposed sweeping reorganization of the 
state’s higher system of edueation. Either com- 
plete abolition of teachers colleges or reduction 
to state or privately operated junior colleges is 
proposed. <A measure also has been introduced 
in the legislature to limit graduate work in 
state-controlled colleges to the University of 
Texas and to the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas. The overlapping of work, the 
small number of students, the competition be- 
tween teachers colleges for students and the in- 
adequate qualifications of such schools to give 
graduate work were given as reasons for dis- 
continuing teachers colleges. One teachers col- 
lege would be made into a four-year liberal arts 
school and another combined with the present 
Texas Industrial Arts School. 


DISCUSSION 


SCHOOL MASTERS WHO TRAVEL 

THE writer of an article recently published 
in a magazine whose circulation is as generous 
as the number of its pages, colorfully illustrated 
with every type of commodity from soup to 
sailing yachts, drew a doleful picture of a school 
teacher who wept because the depression had 
forestalled one of her frequent trips abroad. 
Far from wiping away the tears, the writer 
condemned this teacher and the whole class she 
represented for the extravagance of foreign 
travel. One gathers that teachers elbow each 
other away from the counters where visés are 
signed, and crowd the decks of luxurious liners, 
with reckless determination to “go places and 
see things,’ and heads full of visions of strange 
peoples and fa r-away lands. . . 

How ugly is the thud from fancy to fact! 

A significant group of edueators, the city 
superintendents of schools, have just looked into 
the mirror and studied themselves. This self- 
study was a step in preparation for the 
thorough-going analysis of educational leader- 
ship which constituted one of the principal re- 
ports made at the sixty-third annual convention 
of the Department of Superintendence at Min- 
neapolis, held from February 25 to March 2. 
These leaders were dismayed to learn, according 





to advance announcements of this nation-wide 
study, that only 5 per cent. of themselves have 
been to Europe since they were school super- 
intendents. And these are the blue-bloods of 
the profession, so to speak. They draw the 
“huge salaries” that averaged for the school 
year 1931-32, according to the study, from 
$2,845 a year in cities under 2,500 population 
to $8,500 in the metropolises, where the work of 
a school superintendent is comparable to that of 
a railroad president or the chief executive of 
a life insurance company. 

Perhaps some of the 95 per cent. of these re- 
sponsible leaders who have never seen Europe 
still hope that some day they will watch New 
York’s skyline fade behind them as they recog- 
nize the first signs of mal de mer. But these 
men are not youths any more. The study shows 
that the average age of city superintendents in 
cities above 100,000 in population is 52 years, 
in cities from 50,000 to 100,000 population it is 
55 years; and the average age of the 2,177 city 
school superintendents who reported their age 
is 44 years. Most of them have families now. 
The average number of children to the family is 
two. Travel costs as well as living expenses 
have to be multiplied by four. Eleven per cent. 
of these city superintendents must spend an- 
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nually from $3,500 to $4,000 for the needs of 
life. 

Of course this searching and illuminating 
study of the American city school superin- 
tendent was not undertaken to predict the 
leaders of the education of more than 20,000,- 
chances of foreign travel, but to give these 
000 school children a basis for self-appraisal, 
and to provide the parents of this vast school 
army with an accurate picture of the type of 
individual who guides the destinies of their chil- 
dren. The report will be presented in a 500- 
page volume entitled “Educational Leadership,” 
the eleventh Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence. 

Other citizens, as well as parents, will be in- 
terested in the increasing stability of the school 
leadership as indicated in the lengthening term 
of service and the participation in community 
affairs of these city superintendents. In the 
first place, the study shows that these men (it 
should be noted in passing that a few of the 
superintendents are women) bring to their work 
a rich store of experience. Less than 4 per cent. 
of them were filling the superintendency for the 
first time in 1931-32. Half of them have ten 
or more years of experience as superintendents. 
This is in addition to the years which many of 
them had as classroom teachers, supervisors, 
principals, ete., before election to the superin- 
tendency. 

Moreover, these superintendents remain in 
the same superintendency for years, maintaining 
a continuity and permanency of educational 
progress unattainable under the old régime in 
which aspiring students used the schools as a 
“stepping stone” to some better-paid occupa- 
tion. Fifty-three per cent. of these school of- 
ficials own their own homes, or are buying them. 
Thirty per cent. of those who hold written con- 
tracts with their boards of education are em- 
ployed for a term of three years. Seven per 
eent. of them are employed for an indefinite 
period. 

A fourth of these leaders say they presented 
five or more important educational problems for 
the consideration of civie associations during the 
school year of 1930-31. Fifty-four per cent. of 
them give from one to five addresses or reports 
to citizen groups each year. These superin- 
tendents are part of the community. They be- 
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long to local clubs, fraternities, chambers of 
commerce, churches and other organizations. 
Sixty-nine per cent. hold offices in these organ- 
izations. The old schoolmaster was pretty much 
of a floater. He wandered from place to place, 
and often was a mere outsider in community 
affairs. The effects of present-day stability of 
leadership are incalculable. 

The study of the superintendents sets forth 
their educational qualifications and their claims 
to scholarship and professional spirit. Forty- 
two per cent. of them took classical courses in 
high school. Approximately 88 per cent. have 
done graduate work in colleges and universities. 
Seventy-nine per cent. of them have taken col- 
lege courses since 1925, so that they might “keep 
up” with modern thinking and practise in edu- 
cation. 

This latter fact is a partial explanation of 
the comparatively high cost of living for super- 
intendents, and teachers as well. More than a 
fourth of the city superintendents spend in ex- 
cess of $550 a year on the item of recreation 
and professional improvement. 

The professional zeal of the superintendents 
is shown in the fact that 70 per cent. of them 
served for the year reported’ on from one to 
five committees of professional organizations. 
Ninety-two per cent. of them attended educa- 
tional conventions in their states in 1931, and 
a half of them went to professicnal meetings 
outside their states. The professional organiza- 
tion of educators brings many leaders together 
each year for serious discussions of vital prob- 
lems. These associations have made an im- 
portant contribution to the educational advances 
of the last two decades. 

The city school executive to-day is a practical 
leader. He has a wide knowledge of con- 
temporary life, with a deep appreciation for 
the necessity of continuous adaptation of school 
services to the needs of a changing world. The 
“bookish” school master is fast disappearing 
from the American scene. His place is taken 
by a dynamic individual who has to create prae- 
tical plans for curriculum development, school 
building construction and maintenance, and 
continually inspire those about him to improved 
service. He often guides the expenditure of 
millions of dollars annually, in the economical 
handling of which he has devised accounting sys- 
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tems which permit the instant discovery of 
waste or error. 

One frequently hears a man in publie life 
boast that he never reads the newspapers. There 
was no such individual among the 2,234 city 
school superintendents who reported their read- 
ing habits in this study. Indeed, 30 per cent. 
of them read four or more newspapers every 
day. The typical superintendent might say with 
James Greenwood, for forty years in education, 
who died at his desk as superintendent of the 
Kansas City, Missouri, publie schools in 1914: 


Instead of exerting our highest forms of men- 
tal energy in attempting to connect the active 
present and the unknown future with a worn-out 
past, it behooves us to solve the problems of the 
present with reference to their bearing on the 
future. 


The American city school superintendency is 
not a very remunerative profession. Sixty per 
cent. of these public servants receive no income 
outside their salaries. The average amount they 
are able to save each year ranges from only $563 
to $2,090, but their work is a vital service to 
the American nation and to childhood. Its high 
devotion to the latter may well be summarized 
in the following statement selected from the 
biography of the late Superintendent William 
H. Maxwell, of New York City, one of the few 
great leaders whose life histories were sketched 
as a part of the report which was presented to 
the superintendents of the nation at their 
Minneapolis convention the last of this month. 


These, then, are the duties which . . . the teach- 
ers owe the state; professional courtesy, ...a 
firm belief in progress, and a constant striving 
toward helpfulness, never-ending preparation for 
life work, and love and gentleness toward all chil- 
dren. 

BELMONT FARLEY 


OUR OBLIGATION IN THE TRAINING 
OF YOUTH 


THE great economic and social changes that 
have been going on in our country during the 
past several years have greatly increased our 
obligations to the youth of our land and have 
added many problems, which should require 
careful consideration and an honesty of pur- 
pose in solution. 
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There has never been a time in the history of 
our public school system when the demands or 
requirements have been so exacting as at the 
present. The purpose for which our public 
schools were created was to help train our boys 
and girls to become good, useful citizens and to 
live their lives to the best of their abilities in 
the social group or community. This is still the 
purpose of our existence, but the outcomes to 
be obtained are much more difficult to realize 
than in preceding generations. 

There was a time, not many years ago, when 
a boy, who had become dissatisfied with school, 
would drop out and help his father on the farm 
or in the shop. The girl who was not interested 
in her school work was permitted to stay at 
home and help her mother. The fact that these 
youngsters always found plenty of work to do 
and usually followed in the employment that 
was provided in the homes led us to believe that 
we had fulfilled our obligation in that they had 
been sufficiently prepared for life. 

The invention of machines and the elimina- 
tion of man power has revolutionized our en- 
tire social structure. There is no phase of 
human existence that has not been affected by 
these rapidly increasing changes in life situa- 
tions. Life has been as completely changed on 
the farm as in the shop or industry. Man 
power has been reduced to the minimum. A 
few years ago, the services of about twenty men 
were required to cut, thresh and store in bins 
the wheat of the average farmer. The same 
work can be done to-day with modern machin- 
ery by two or three men in much less time. 
Every field of endeavor has been affected by 
this “machine age.” Competition has become 
keen and the employment problem has become 
very serious. The forms of employment that 
were open to boys and girls in former years no 
longer exist. The same preparation for life 
that obtained a few years ago no longer satisfies. 
Our boys and girls must be trained to meet life 
situations as they exist to-day. To say the 
same type of preparation that existed in the 
past is plenty good for the coming generation 
is a failure to recognize the responsibilities that 
are exacted in the training of the youth for 
present-day living. 

The elimination of different forms of employ- 
ment. (that were formerly open to boys and 
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girls) as a result of the “machine age” and the 
passage of stricter truancy regulations have 
tended to keep boys and girls in school for a 
longer period of time. Many of these young 
people are over-age and mentally slow and not 
interested in the type of program that the 
schools have to offer. 

During the present depression, comments are 
being made, through the press and otherwise, 
that many of the boys and girls have not the 
ability to do high-school work and the advisabil- 
ity of offering high-school education to this 
group is being questioned. It has never oc- 
eurred to these critics that a different type of 
training is required and that most secondary or 
high schools, as constituted at present, have not 
departed very far from the same old academic 
requirements of the early high school. It is not 
the elimination of the boys and girls that is nee- 
essary. Rather, it is the reorganization of the 
high-school curriculum and the development of 
offerings that are more helpful in the training 
for successful living. 

The ability of a youngster has always been 
the chief factor that stood out when thinking of 
his relation to the high school. Not only the 
ability, but the aim and purpose of the pupil 
should be seriously considered. The attitude of 
the pupils toward subjects taught, toward 
teachers, toward other pupils, toward life, are 
very important factors that should receive care- 
ful attention, in the preparation for life. Many 
boys and girls are continually graduating from 
our high schools with no definite aim or pur- 
pose. Many high schools have never discovered 
whether such purpose existed, or made any ef- 
fort to determine the special interests of the 
pupils to be taught. 

Many of the secondary or high schools of our 
country are still operating with old academic 
curriculums that were set up to accommodate a 
minority of our high school population. Little 
attempt has been made to revamp the curricu- 
lum to suit the needs and abilities of this un- 
academic group. The modern junior high 
school is doing much in its attempt to solve this 
important problem. 

High-school pupils are not unlike any other 
part of the social group. They have different 
abilities and different likes and dislikes. Not 
all of them are able to do the same type of 
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work. Some will do well in one subject, and 
others will excel in other subjects. It is not rea- 
sonable to expect that all high-school pupils 
with such diversified abilities and attitudes 
should be required to receive the same type of 
instruction. Some high schools have attempted 
to solve this problem by transferring the un- 
academic student to the commercial department. 
This may oftentimes be a mistake. Not all 
pupils are adapted to do commercial work any 
more than all pupils are adapted to do aca- 
demic work. Much individual work must be 
done to discover the central or special interests 
of the pupils involved in an attempt to work 
out a program to suit their needs and abilities. 

The adolescent period, or the high-school age, 
of the pupil furnishes many problems that must 
be taken into account in determining the type 
of preparation that is needed for real life. 
This is the transition age or the period when 
pupils are passing from boyhood and girlhood 
into manhood and womanhood. Interests and 
attitudes are being developed which require the 
most careful, sympathetic guidance and direc- 
tion. The high-school problem, as it relates to 
the preparation of the boys and girls for life, is 
a problem which only the high schools can 
solve. It is a problem that applies to a particu- 
lar period in the life of the boys and girls and 
does not come within the realm of the elemen- 
tary schools. While the work in the elementary 
school should be correlated in such a way as to 
make the transition from the elementary to the 
high school less discouraging, it is not within 
the provinee of the elementary school to as- 
sume functions that strictly belong to the high- 
school period. 

To care for this unacademie group of boys 
and girls, who have reached the age when they 
should enter high school, and who have not the 
abilities to complete the work in the academic 
high schools, as they are now constituted, is a 
problem that deserves very serious considera- 
tion. It is our duty to prepare these people for 
life. They have not received this preparation 
in this stage of their development. Shall they 
be permitted to enter high school and fail in a 
large part of their work, or shall they be de- 
prived of this privilege and be forced into the 
army of the unemployed? These people have 
always formed a large substantial portion of 
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our population and their interests should not be 
taken too lightly. Leaders of secondary educa- 
tion are agreed on the responsibilities of the 
high schools in the training of the youth. 


When this fact becomes a reality, then it may 
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be said that our public high schools are for all 
the people and not for a minority group. 
T. KE. Wiu1aMs 
SUPERINTENDENT OF LAWRENCE 
TOWNSHIP PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN CUBA 

WHEN Cuba found herself, in 1899, suddenly 
free from the apron strings of her mother coun- 
try, liberated from the chains which for four 
hundred years had bound her to the Spanish 
throne, she naturally aspired to pattern her gov- 
ernment after the gigantic republic to the north 
which had served as her generous liberator and 
Under the guidance of idealistic 
American tutelage, a constitution was written 


benefactor. 


and adopted, a republican form of government 
with legislative, judicial and executive branches 
was established; manhood suffrage was provided 
for; an efficient system of sanitation and health 
preservation was created; and a general public- 
school system providing for the elementary 
education of all the children of all the people 
was set in operation. 

Many years earlier, higher education in Cuba 
had been partially provided for. For almost 
two centuries Cuba had had the University of 
Havana—one of the very first universities on 
the western hemisphere; for three quarters of 
a century she had had her school of painting 
and sculpture; for more than a half century she 
had had her Instituto as a preparatory school 
for the university. These schools, though, were 
the schools for the few—the gifted, the wealthy, 
the politically fortunate. 

In Cuba, as in all republics, the hope of the 
future rests upon the schools. The American 
military commissioners—John R. Brooke and 
Leonard Wood—realized this fact and, there- 
fore, during the brief period of American occu- 
pation, 1899-1902, they set about the task of 
organizing a complete and an efficient ele- 
mentary school system for all the people. The 


work carried on under the American occupa- 
tion was ratified and perpetuated by the adop- 
tion of the Cuban constitution. 

The system for administering the schools is 
as follows: The Department of Education of 
Cuba is one of twelve departments of the gov- 
At its head is the seeretary of eduea- 


ernment. 


tion, appointed by the President of the Re- 
public. The secretary has three groups of 
immediate subordinates: (1) A  subsecretary, 
who is at the head of the administrative division 
of the department; (2) a general superinten- 
dent, who is at the head of the technical phases 
of the primary schools, including the primary 
superior schools and the normal school for the 
preparation of kindergarten teachers; and (3) 
four general inspectors, who may check up per- 
sonally for the secretary on both administra- 
tive and technical matters pertaining to the de- 
partment. 

The subsecretary is responsible for adminis- 
trative matters, and under his direction come 
all the bureaus divided into three divisions— 
(1) the division of higher education, (2) the 
division of primary edueation, (3) the division 
of accounting. 

The technical phases of the schools are con- 
ducted under the leadership of the general su- 
perintendent. He is assisted by the six 
provincial superintendents. He and they, acting 
together, constitute the board of superintendents. 
The board of superintendents formulates the 
course of study, chooses the text-books, and 
decides the general technical policies for the 
schools. The course of study and the policies 
agreed upon are put into operation by the 
provincial superintendents with the assistance 
of the seven provincial inspectors and_ the 
eighty-seven district inspectors and ten special 
inspectors of kindergartens, manual training, 
home economics, English and drawing. 

In spite, though, of all that has been hoped 
for, planned for and accomplished, only about 
one third of Cuba’s children are attending 
school. Of its approximately 1,007,999 edu- 
cables for the school year ’31—’32, only 426,708 
were enrolled in school and there was an 
average attendance of only 58.2 per cent. 

To provide for the instruction of Cuba’s chil- 
dren there are approximately 10,000 teachers 
employed, classified as follows: 
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(1) Teachers of special subjects in elemen- 
tary schools 118 
(2) Teachers of kindergartens 2.0.0... ; 732 
Teachers of regular elementary schools 7,222 


(4) Teachers of primary superior schools 





yume Wie) ene cece ete 314 

(5) Teachers of institutos (high schools— 
eR Pe see nee, ancora 156 

(6) Teachers of other secondary schools 
CERRO: BOOOIS) o.nssiscsccsssescnesssinseeistnsccuneeersctec 93 
(7) Teachers of private schools o.com 1,384 
Total ext ede peso Punters 10,019 


In order to provide for Cuban children the 
same degree of educational opportunity as that 
provided for the children in our more progres- 
sive American states, 30,000 teachers would be 
necessary. 

The teachers of the elementary schools of 
Cuba are a well-trained body of workers. Their 
academic equipment is limited. As a rule, they 
have completed the six years of the elementary 
schools and the four-year course of the normal 
schools. In academic equipment they are com- 
parable to our high-school students who have 
completed the eleventh grade, but their informa- 
tion is much more exact. They memorize much 
more than we do. Their skills are much more 
refined than are ours. They are well trained. 
Their scope of knowledge is narrow, but they 
can do well the things that they are supposed 
to be able to do. 

The Cuban elementary teacher has much poise. 
She is not excited by an observer. Her work 
as a student in the normal school and her work 
as a teacher under the observation of the school 
inspectors has accustomed her to work in the 
presence of observers. 

The teachers in the secondary schools of Cuba, 
as a group, are academically well equipped but 
are pedagogically untrained. Many of them are 
lawyers, doctors and engineers. For many of 
them their work, as teachers, is a side line and 
a social ornament—not their vocation. 

The eurriculum of the Cuban schools is sys- 
tematic and rigid. There is one course of study 
for all the schools of the nation. Naturally, 
this leads to uniformity, rigidity and routine. 
It makes inspection easy, but it stifles initiative 
on the part of inspectors, teachers and children. 
It secures all the benefits and insures all the 
limitations of the course of study which is the 
product of authority and centralization. 
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Cuba has found it difficult to provide for its 
schools suitable buildings and equipment. That 
is perhaps the most striking limitation observed 
to-day in the Cuban schools. The typical school 
building is a residence built according to the 
Spanish style of 1850. Many of them were 
magnificent residences in their day, but, at best, 
they are not well suited for modern schools. In 
general these school buildings are rented from 
year to year; relatively few of them are pub- 
liely owned. 

In Cuba, as has already been indicated, a 
definite plan has been made to separate the 
administration of the schools from the instruc- 
tional phases. Of course this is impossible and 
each of the two phases is continually getting 
in the way of the other. Both are under the 
general direction of the secretary of education. 
The administrative phases are supposed to 
function through the subsecretary, the depart- 
mental chiefs and the municipal boards of edu- 
cation. The technical phases are supposed to 
funetion through the general superintendent, 
the national board of superintendents, the seven 
provincial inspectors and the eighty-seven dis- 
trict inspectors. The instructional phases are 
under the direction of trained educators, but the 
administrative phases are under the direction of 
laymen, politically elected officials or appointees. 
Two different philosophies are in operation. 
Educational values are, therefore, constantly be- 
ing subordinated to political expediency. 

As viewed by an American the outstanding 
virtues of the Cuban schools are: The native 
ability of the teachers; the specific training of 
the teachers and the skill they display in doing 
that for which they have been specifically 
trained; the general qualifications of the in- 
spectors of schools; the interest in and provision 
for the study of nature—every school has its 
natural science museum; the quality of work 
done in those subjects in which skill is required 
—penmanship, manual arts, drawing, home eco- 
nomies. 

The most noticeable limitations of the schools 
are: The political character of the secretary of 
education, as is evidenced by the fact that dur- 
ing the thirty years of the republic there have 
been twenty-six different administrative changes 
in the seeretaryship and only once has an edu- 
eator filled the post, while lawyers, doctors, gen- 
erals and publicists have occupied the position 
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the other twenty-five times; the bifureation of 
the school system into administrative and tech- 
nical divisions—the one political the other pro- 
fessional; the rigidity of the course of study and 
the inspectional system which directs its opera- 
tion, thus stifling originality and initiative on 
the part of the most alert; the restrictions im- 
posed upon instruction because of the lack of 
suitable school buildings, insufficient supplies, 
insufficient and unsuitable text-books in certain 
subjects; the overcrowding of schoolrooms and 
an insufficient number of teachers to properly 
instruct the children; an educational philosophy 
which makes the teacher rather than the child 
the center of the school, where the teacher in- 
structs rather than where the children are 
guided in their learning; the absence of a census 
of educables; the brief period of compulsory 
school attendance and the non-enforcement of 
the compulsory school law; the lack of con- 
tinuity of the school system from the kinder- 
garten to the university; the limited facilities 
for secondary instruction, the narrow scope of 
courses offered and the restricted purposes to 
which the secondary schools are devoted; the 
lack of responsiveness and adaptability of the 
school system in eurriculum and administra- 
tion to the peculiar situation of the locality, the 
time, the particular needs of the children and 
the current social and economic conditions; the 
absence of any systematic program for promot- 
ing professional growth on the part of the 
teachers and inspectors of schools; and the 
absence of a salary schedule for teachers which 
would place a premium upon ability, growth, 
effort and service. 

Just now, Cuba is having diffieulties—eco- 
nomic, political and educational. She needs 
and must have America’s sincere sympathy, 
complete understanding and persistent assis- 


tance. The people of Cuba are a wonderful 
people. They are lacking in breadth and num- 


ber of human contacts and in democratic gov- 
ernmental experience. They are proud and 
ambitious. They are torn by fratricidal strife. 
They are too close to each other to be able to 
see the world in the large and thereby get a 
better perspective of themselves and their own 
problems. But all this makes it all the more 
necessary that we, their neighbors, shall be 
patient, kind, comprehending and helpful. If 
Cuba can create and maintain a proper school 
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system, she will ultimately arrive. Her people 
are intelligent, generous and energetic. In 
spite of all their traditions and other difficulties 
which handicap them, they have made much 
progress in the short period of their national 
existence. With a reasonable opportunity, made 
possible by fair financial support and a few 
much-needed changes in administration, mate- 
rials and methods, I have much faith in Cuba’s 
educational future. 
Marvin S. Pittman 
StaTE NORMAL SCHOOL 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


THE CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGE 


Ow February 24, final action was taken by 
the Connecticut State Legislature in approving 
the bill changing the name of the Connecticut 
Agricultural College to the Connecticut State 
College. This change has been made chiefly 
in order that the name might conform as closely 
as possible to the activities of the college. For 
many years the agricultural division has been 
only one of five main divisions of the college; 
that of arts and sciences being by far the larg- 
est, with 60 per cent. of the total registration. 

In spite of the present period of general 
financial stress the college has been developing 
steadily, and has made marked progress during 
the last two and a half years. When Dr. Charles 
Chester McCracken became president in July, 
1930, the college had been accredited by the 
Connecticut State Board of Education for cer- 
tification for high-school teaching. It is now 
a member of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; it is on the 
list of colleges approved by the American Coun- 
cil on Edueation, and it is on the list of col- 
leges approved for premedical courses by the 
American Medical Association. Its degrees 
also are registered in the New York State 
Department of Education, thus admitting grad- 
uates of the Connecticut State College to pro- 
fessional schools in New York and to certifica- 
tion for teaching in New York high schools. 

The General Assembly of the state in 1931 
gave the college the right to grant degrees ap- 
propriate to courses of study offered, and in 
keeping with this legislative enactment the 
trustees approved the granting of the bachelor 
of arts and the master of arts degrees, where 
hitherto the science degrees alone were granted. 
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In June, 1933, the arts degrees will be awarded 
for the first time. 

Resident instruction at the college is organ- 
ized in five divisions, each of which is under the 
direction of a dean: agriculture, arts and sci- 
ence, home economics, mechanical engineering 
and teacher training. In addition to these 
graduate study is offered under the general 
supervision of a faculty committee. During the 
last two years the curriculum of each division 
has been thoroughly revised, and a new curricu- 
lum in arts has been organized. For the fur- 
therance of this work and to improve instruc- 
tion, Dean Charles Burt Gentry, of the division 
of teacher training, has been appointed director 
of instruction. In the division of teacher train- 
ing a fifth year has been added, designed to pro- 
vide more adequate preparation for high-school 
teachers. 

More thorough scholarship throughout the 
college has been encouraged by instituting 
honors examinations, by offering degrees with 
distinction and by awarding honors of different 
grades to those who have exhibited marked 
achievement. The individual study plan has 
been introduced for limited use. Beginning with 
the class of 1934 all students who are candi- 
dates for a degree will be given comprehensive 
examinations, their graduation to depend in part 
upon successful performance in these examina- 
tions. 

The enrolment of the college has steadily in- 
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creased from a total of 519 students in 1928- 
29 to the present total of 726, which includes 
only the registration for the first semester. 

When most colleges reported decreased regis- 
tration last October, this college had the largest 
enrolment in its history, reporting an increase 
over the preceding year of nearly 20 per cent. 
Even with this increase, a number of deserving 
students had to be denied admission. 

Instead of being reduced on account of the 
present financial depression, the faculty has 
had to be increased to take care of this enlarged 
enrolment, and it now looks as if a further in- 
crease will be needed next year. The oppor- 
tunity has been used to procure men of un- 
usually high attainment in their fields. Besides 
these necessary additions there has been other 
expansion. <A resident physician was added to 
the staff in 1931; a department of music has 
been formed; and at the beginning of this 
school year a department of philosophy was 
established, work in philosophy now being re- 
quired of all candidates for the bachelor of arts 
degree. The state legislature at its biennial 
session two years ago recognized the growing 
demands upon the college and appropriated 
funds to take care of them. The teachers in 
common with other state employees are threat- 
ened with a salary cut effective on March 1, but 
no reduction in salary has hitherto been made. 

Marcet Kesseu 

THE CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


THE GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS ON 
EDUCATION IN THE STATE 

THE constitution imposes upon the general as- 
sembly the duty of providing a thorough and 
efficient system of free schools, whereby all chil- 
dren of the state may receive a good common- 
school education. This is one of the most im- 
portant duties with which the state is charged. 
What was regarded as sufficient education at the 
time of the adoption of the constitution in some 
respects no longer serves to prepare the average 
boy or girl for proper adjustment to the com- 
plexities of our modern eivilization. The 
changes in the economie world have been such 
that the good of the state demands that the ad- 
vantages of higher education should be extended 





to a much greater number of our young citizens 
than enjoy it now. 

We must realize that the teachers are the most 
potent of all our agencies for the good of the 
state, and I hope that our financial problems 
will not make necessary curtailment of educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Our standards of education are none too high 
as it is, and a concerted effort to raise them 
should be made throughout the state. We 
should maintain undiminished such training 
schools for teachers as we now have, and as soon 
as our finances allow, extend their work so that 
none but qualified teachers shall be in charge of 
any classroom in Illinois. 

The teachers everywhere in the state should 
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be assured permanent tenure of their position 
and all educational institutions should be abso- 
lutely free from political domination or inter- 
ference. The teachers’ pensions now provided 
by law should be continued. While I believe as 
a general policy that every community should 
pay for the maintenance of its own local gov- 
ernments, I believe, nevertheless, that the matter 
of education of children anywhere within the 
state concerns the people of the whole state. 
The population is constantly shifting from city 
to farm, from farm to eity. Children edu- 
cated in one portion of the state frequently take 
up residence in other portions of the state. It 
is of vital concern to the citizens of each locality 
that such as come there to live should be well 
prepared for the tasks of good citizenship. I, 
therefore, favor the maintenance of the educa- 
tional fund of the state within reasonable limits, 
with a view of giving the children living in the 
poorer school districts as good an edueation as 
is received by those living under more favorable 
conditions. It is opportune to determine now 
if our existing system of state aid accomplishes 
these purposes. 

The general assembly should give its attention 
to the subject of the one-room schools of Illi- 
nois, not only in its relation to the quality of 
education received by the children there but also 
to the taxpayers in the rural districts of the 
state. Throughout the state the one-room school 
districts show glaring inequalities in size, in 
taxation, in wealth and in school attendance. 
There is neither equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for farm children nor equality of tax 
burden for rural taxpayers, nor can there be 
until our rural school system is reorganized. 
Such a reorganization of rural education and 
financing should be had to lighten the tax bur- 
den now resting on agricultural regions in this 
state, to improve the efficiency of the rural 
schools by raising the average daily attendance 
of the one-room school, and by the employment 
of fewer and better teachers. By placing one- 
room schools under one county management 
with an equal enjoyment of railroad and other 
taxes and like sources of revenue each school in 
that county would enjoy equal benefits. I am 


advised that nearly 4,000 one-room schools of 
this state are operated with twelve or less pupils 
and in a few instances a single pupil constitutes 
the entire school. 
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The general assembly vests in the small politi- 
eal subdivisions the manner of financing and 
conducting free education in Illinois. Many 
millions of dollars annually ean be saved to the 
public-school systems in the 101 counties of the 
state outside of Cook and at the same time in- 
crease the facilities of those schools. 

At present there are no less than 12,085 
school districts in the state administered by 47,. 
000 school district officials. In the days when 
the children in the schools were forced to reach 
them on foot the great number of school dis- 
triets were necessary. Now that buses and hard 
roads ean be used to earry the children to most 
of the schools, consolidation ean be effected ad- 
vantageously. Such consolidation could result 
in the elimination of 4,971 school township trea- 
surers and other officials under the present sys- 
tem. Of course changes should be made in re- 
gard to our rural schools with due regard to the 
sentiment in the respective school districts. The 
principle of local self-government must not be 
but borne in mind, and 
changes and consolidation in school districts 
should be brought about through the consent of 
the electorate of the school districts or the coun- 
ties concerned. The communities are properly 
jealous of their local independence in the mat- 
ter of their schools. Legislation to consolidate 
or reorganize rural schools and to create a cen- 
tral body or board in each county which would 
have jurisdiction of all one-room schools in the 
county should be persuasive rather than man- 
datory, leaving it to each county to express its 
own desire with reference to such reorganiza- 
tion. Much complaint is being made of the 
added expense placed on pupils of our schools 
throughout the state because of lack of uniform- 
ity of text-books. The general assembly should 
give this subject study to the end of consider- 
ing the advantages to be gained by a uniform 
text-book law. 

The University of Illinois should have our 
special concern. Within the limits of our finan- 
cial ability, it should be encouraged to advance 
its work to a point where it will be entitled to 
and receive recognition as one of the greatest 
schools in the land. It should always have our 
interest and our enthusiastic support—From 
the inaugural address of Governor Henry 
Horner, of Illinois. 


sacrificed always 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


DOCTORS’ DEGREES IN EDUCATION, 
1928-1933 


In Bulletin No. 42 of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, “Ten Years of Educational Re- 
search, 1918-1927,” page 47, the number of 
doctors’ degrees in education was given by insti- 
tutions and years for this ten-year period. This 
tabulation showed that the number of degrees 
per year increased from an average of 52 dur- 
ing the first four years of this period to 189 
in 1927. Table I for the five years since 1927 
shows that the increase in the annual output of 
doctors in education, which began in 1922, has 
continued through 1932. During both 1931 and 
1932 more than three hundred doctors’ degrees 
in education have been conferred and the total 
for the period is 1,317, one third more than 
were conferred during the ten years previous. 

The growth of education as a field of grad- 
uate study shown by these data may be described 
as phenomenal. Increased interest in graduate 
study in general, as shown by enrolments in 
graduate schools, has doubtless operated as a 
cause of this phenomenal growth, but it is likely 
that other factors have also contributed. As 
professional training became a prerequisite for 
certification or at least a prerequisite for teach- 
ing in high schools approved by accrediting 
agencies, faculties of departments of education 
in teachers colleges and in other teacher-train- 
ing institutions were necessarily increased and 
candidates for positions who had a doctor’s 
degree were given preference. In addition, be- 
ginning about 1915 many of the larger public 
school systems sought trained specialists, espe- 
cially in the field of educational measurements. 
As a consequence for several years the demand 
for doctors in education exceeded the supply 
and a large percentage of those graduating from 
1910 up to about 1925 advanced rapidly and in 
many cases soon secured salaries that made the 
expense of their graduate training a very profit- 
able investment. In addition many of these 
doctors received generous honorariums for ad- 
dresses before associations of teachers and for 
serving on staffs of educational surveys. Text- 
book writing also afforded highly remunerative 
activity for many members of this group. 
Hence, it is easy to understand why graduate 





study for the doctors’ degree in education came 
to be so attractive. 

The economic depression has resulted in the 
reduction of the staffs of many departments of 
education in teacher-training institutions and 
public-school systems have, in many eases, cur- 
tailed or even discontinued activities for which 
doctors in education have been employed. Even 
if these curtailments of the market had not oe- 
curred, it is not unlikely that the supply of 
doctors in education would now exceed the de- 
mand. Certainly under existing conditions a 
considerable number are unemployed or are en- 
gaged in activities different from those for 
which their rather highly specialized training 
was designed to fit them. Some have secured 
teaching positions in secondary schools, and it 
may appear that this field affords an enlarged 
market for doctors in education. It should be 
realized, however, that in the secondary field 
they encounter the competition of doctors in 
the several academic fields, and as a rule doc- 
tors in education are not likely to be very 
successful in meeting-this competition. One can 
only speculate concerning the annual demand 
for doctors in education during the next few 
years, but it appears certain that it will be 
materially less than the supply of the past two 
years. 

In view of the existing surplus of doctors in 
education the number of second- and third-year 
students in graduate departments of education 
will doubtless decrease sharply, but it will be 
unfortunate if the more competent students are 
no longer attracted to graduate study in educa- 
tion as an investment for their life work. The 
necessity for the present curtailment of staffs 
of departments of education and of research 
work in public-school systems will doubtless 
not continue indefinitely, and in any case the 
demand due to retirement and death is certain 
to increase. Although those who secure the 
doctor’s degree during the next few years will 
encounter the cqmpetition of the doctors now 
unemployed or engaged in uncongenial work, 
young men of high ability may properly be en- 
couraged to pursue graduate study in education. 
However, it seems reasonable to say that those 
advising students with reference to graduate 
work should be more selective. Perhaps 
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TABLE I 
Doctors’ DEGREES IN EpUCATION—1928-32 
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standards should be raised or other selective 
measures employed so that the supply of doe- 
tors in education will be reduced to the neigh- 
borhood of the demand for persons with such 


training. Certainly, considering existing condi- 


tions, men who have not demonstrated unusual 
ability or who are beyond the age of thirty-five 
should be warned that the supply of doctors in 
education will probably exceed the demand dur- 
ing the next few years. 
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The present situation seems to indicate a sug- 
gestion to those who have the responsibility for 
planning graduate courses in departments of 
education and for advising students relative to 
their selection of courses. During recent years 
graduate training in education has tended to be 
rather highly specialized. In many cases the 
training of a doctor has been so highly spe- 
cialized that he could be considered a strong 
candidate for only a particular type of position. 
During the next few years the positions open 
to new doctors in edueation are likely to eall 
for rather general training and in order to be 
considered a strong candidate for very many 
positions the training of a doctor must have 
been broad. Furthermore, it is likely that dur- 
ing the next two or three years there will be 
considerable reorganization of the undergrad- 
uate courses offered in departments of education 
and the doctor’s training should be broad enough 
to facilitate his adaptation to changing condi- 
tions. Graduate departments of education 
should examine critically their course offerings. 
Content of doubtful value should be eliminated. 
The more highly specialized courses should be 
evaluated in the light of the existing situation. 
In many eases it may be wise to combine two or 
more of these courses. Some should, perhaps, 
be eliminated. Fundamental courses should be 
emphasized and graduate students should be 
advised to select a program of study which will 
insure an acquantance with all phases of the 
field of education. 

Water §. Monroe 

BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


THE GREAT YEARBOOK AND SAINT 
AUGUSTINE 


PRESIDENT CROZIER’S committee of investiga- 
tors in educational leadership, Providence Stod- 
dard, Oakland Givens, Montgomery Harman, 
Austin Henderson, Cleveland Jones, Tulsa 
Power, Laramie Slade, St. Louis Underwood, 
Teachers College Englehardt, and New York 
State Department Morrison, began work two 
years ago by plotting the chapters of a volume 
to cover the essentials of their theme. At in- 
tervals they have assembled, read their parts to 
each other, criticized, amended, and gone home 
to write again. No armchair expounders are 
these ten toilers. Their completed work is a 
contribution of the thousands of school men and 
women who put time and thought into answering 
the searching questions shot at them. As here- 
tofore, William Carr, director of research, Na- 
tional Edueation Association, Frank Hubbard, 
assistant director, and their helpers, names 
modestly hidden in Secretary Shankland’s re- 
port in the appendix of this Eleventh Year- 
book,! tabulated and made readily usable the 
mass of facts and recommendations collected. 

This successful organization of material is a 
triumph of book-making. The presentation of 
education’s function in American self-govern- 
ment, the futility of laissez faire in school ser- 
vice, the collapse of productive outcomes in 
other organizations when leadership languishes, 
trends in management, failure of lay control, 
present weaknesses, erying needs, are described 
in such forthright style, with so well-selected a 
body of facts and of printed books of reference 
that here is an up-to-date text-book for courses 
in preparation for school superintendencies and 
principalships. The presentation is so engaging 
and clear that the schoolman will find it hard 
to lay the book down. His intimate annoyances, 
his personal aspirations, will be found to be not 


1Commission, ‘‘ Educational Leadership, Prog- 
ress and Possibilities.’’ Department of Superin- 


tendence, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington. 
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so particular as he imagines but common expe- 
riences throughout the country. Small cities 
and rural districts, state departments, leader- 
ship training, obstacles to growth, challenges to 
success, have their appropriate chapters. 

In general, the movement of the book is this: 
Our public schools were set up by statesmen 
to preserve and perpetuate democracy. The 
duty of voting has been laid upon all normal 
adults. The intelligence and character of these 
determines the national well-being. The school 
must move the people toward a better order. 
Each unit of educational service must be led to 
better success. This service must get the rea- 
soned support of the people who are taxed to 
maintain the school. Wise leadership under- 
stands, anticipates and guides the will of the 
people. The leader needs a grasp of the entire 
school situation, the purpose in a democracy 
and methods of realizing the purpose. He needs 
courage a-plenty. 

These ten authors can’t very well preach, 
exhort or threaten as the old-time evangelists 
used to do. Every one of the committee must 
feel the irritation that comes from knowing that 
the Buchholz, Mencken, and Saturday Evening 
Post ugly flings at school men and women are 
not all smoke. The criticisms by our own Rus- 
sells, Sneddens, Fraziers and Watsons might 
easily have stirred this committee to protest 
against the slowness of education to grapple the 
problems of democracy in its present difficulties. 
But a committee can not indict a whole depart- 
ment. The steady tone of the book is positive, 
not negative; hopeful, confident, and practical. 

“Schools were established in America to make 
effective the purposes for which the government 
was founded.” The spirit of these times make it 
imperative that the schoolman-reader asks him- 
self, “What are these purposes?” The founders 
listed them: union, justice, tranquillity, defense, 
general welfare, blessings of liberty. He asks 
himself, “What are the things my schools are 
spending time on that too remotely work toward 
these ends?” 
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“Groups having particular interests seek, 
through legislation without the participation of 
educators, to modify school procedures. This 
hinders the school in maintaining a well-balanced 
program.” But the history of 
American public education shows a long series 
of schoolmen’s adherence to scholastic purposes 
in the face of legislative attempts to promote 
the eivie purpose. Schoolmasters fight change. 

“The parent-teacher movement is reported in 
some eases as bringing polities into the school 
when their function should be to keep polities 
out.” This is not a committee judgment. They 
merely quote it. Any superintendent who studies 
the origin of American public schools must 
know that they were set up to train in polities. 
To keep politics out is to keep the schools to 
the aim that belonged to them before the po- 
litical revolution. “Several superintendents 
mention the self-complacency of the high school 
faculties.” Well, isn’t it time that the super- 
intendent, knowing that for generations the high 
schools have been the loci of the poorest public- 
school teaching, of emphasis on subjects as 
such, of scholarly snobbery, as well as of youth 
at the most facile period for acquiring civie re- 
sponsibility, should concentrate on this part of 
his school system and mould it to the produc- 
tion of those desirabilities that permeate this 
whole forward-looking prospectus for leaders? 


Maybe so. 


“THerr Merit CAN Be ONLY IN ACTION” 


The Department of Superintendence, by reso- 
lutions, by reports, by yearbooks, by research, 
by multitudinous publications, is far and away 
in advance of its membership. Too many read 
and approve and stop there. They might repeat 
the saying of St. Augustine before he struck 
his gait, “My-mind knows it; my heart desires 
it; yet I do nothing.” 

“Progress,” says our yearbook, “always has 
a battle on its hands.” Set up against this the 
intimation of the Post and the Mercury that 
selfishness is the schoolman’s trait supreme and 
“safety first” his motto. 

The book has ten superb full-page photo- 
graphs of American educational leaders. Six 


of them took big risks as fighters, two more 
fought without making enemies; for aught I 
know the other two fought also, though against 
inertia rather than opposition. 

Mr. Shankland’s records, the denartment con- 
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stitution, a list of members, an index of per- 
sons quoted and a remarkably handy one of 
subjects treated, complete the volume. 

For education this is not only THE book of 
the month but, so far, of the year. 


EDUCATION FOR CRISIS 

Danret Kutp, II,? a Teachers College Colum- 
bian, doesn’t lure you well into his book before 
giving you a stunning buffet; at the front door 
he lands one in your most sensitive spot. He 
remarks, “There are three approaches to eduea- 
tional problems; the common sense, the philo- 
sophieal, the scientific. 

“The philosophic is ready guessing when facts 
are lacking; it is abstraction, easy generaliza- 
tion and dogmatism. Legislative establishment 
of professional standards is fast eliminating the 
unwarranted claims of common sense. Research 
and expanded training in professional schools 
are expanding science. But philosophy, a set 
of ideals formed by an educator because he 
wants to believe in himself, is the favorite justi- 
fication for what educators do.” 

“Why have schools?” begins chapter one, with 
a list of common answers startlingly inadequate. 
The remainder of the book is devoted to the 
reply. 

It has been contended, says the author, that 
schools are necessary for an enlightened citizen- 
ship which is necessary for the maintenance of 
democratic government. We have had at least 
three generations of extensive public schooling. 
What is the product? Less than half the edu- 
cated citizens take the trouble to vote. Are city, 
state and national government any more effec- 
tive than in 1840? Are corruption, graft and 
seandal less? 

The more education one gets the wiser he 
should be. But we have before us studies to 
show that school children, fifteen years of age, 
who entered school at five show no difference 
in power from those who waited until ten. 
Should we continue to undergo the expense of 
maintaining a procedure that makes no dif- 
ference? 

Do the products of our public schools know 
what should be done for the community? If 
they know it is that enough? Have their emo- 
tions been organized for a striving for such 

2Daniel Kulp, II, ‘‘Educational Sociology.’’ 


Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 591 
pp. $3.50. 
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changes? Are they, in Jefferson’s phrase, “im- 
bued with a desire, each to make his part of the 
world go on right?” 

We are at a point where each American must 
throw his support toward vested interests or on 
the other side, community welfare. 

This Kulp is no novice in this field. His 
former studies and writings run from local gov- 
ernment to a rebuilding of the community life 
of China. His main contention is that teaching- 
learning situations can never be individual; they 
must always be social. 

Our educational processes, he says, do not 
produce thinkers, least of all those who think 
publie-mindedly. The unawareness of “edu- 
cated” people to social problems, due to inade- 
quate teaching, leaves them at a disadvantage 
when compared with labor-unionists, socialists, 
I. W. W.’s or any of the commonly reprehended 
yadicals. These may be economically wrong but 
they are active in their thinking on the great 
civic problems of peace, war, capital, labor, 
religion, science, and so on. The ordinary 
teacher can not stand up before them. 


EpvucaTION IN Hope oF MIRACLES 


Your courses of study do not lead to this kind 
of power. They are based upon the wishful sur- 
mises of educational philosophers, not on 
analysis of a situation and attention to its needs. 
Your courses are based on an idea of hoped-for 
miracles by which what you teach will be trans- 
muted into what the world needs, Latin syntax 
into knowledge of how to prevent unemploy- 
ment. When are you going to deal with realities 
and with valid methods of handling them? 
Habits, of course, are necessary to run our 
machines of industry but thinking is now im- 
peratively demanded to control these machines 
for the general welfare. 

What is the educational crisis? The chal- 
lenge of the press to the public schools to make 
good their promise to prevent crime, to produce 
honest effective participants in a self-govern- 
ing republic, to stop corruption and to manage 
the country for the benefit of all. What of the 
vocational training? The employers of your 
output say they, the hirers, can see little result 
of your schooling. They have to run schools 
of their own. 

Most of the administrators in education are 
prepared with a major background of outworn 
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psychology, flabby philosophy and much em- 
phasis on buildings, records and secondary 
matters. 

What would happen if we had one generation 
of principals and superintendents prepared in 
modern psychology, sociology, economies, poli- 
tices and a philosophy really tough-minded? 
American social life would experience a great 
upheaval. 

How long are you going to tolerate an in- 
verted scheme of values that places property 
and profits before people? That’s what you 
have. How else can you interpret the poverty, 
misery, sickness and unemployment in a coun- 
try rich in money, credit, resources and people? 

Have you lost your certainty as to the mean- 
ing of democracy? Is it the rule of all the 
people or of just some of them? If some, who 
are they? You can find plutocracy ruling you, 
oligarchy, lobbyism, aristocracy, dictatorship 
of the boss, or even of a president. 

Shall you muddle along or shall you organize 
your abilities toward needed goals? If you 
ean not do that, close the schools and save the 
people’s money. 

There, that’s enough, picked here and there, to 
show what Kulpability permeates this slashing 
book. The positive, workable suggestions of a 
way out are so prolific that a fair quotation 
from them would fill this magazine. The argu- 
ment reaches the unescapable conclusion that 
the intended sociological-civie purpose which 
made the schools a part of the governmental 
scheme can not be longer deferred. As John 
Tildsley, New York City high-school superin- 
tendent, is continuously preaching, the most of 
your procedures must be scrapped and the 
needs of the whole people, who theoretically 
and historically are the government, met. 


Risinc Tive or Criticism or Us 


It is impossible to escape the conviction that 
the eriticism of failure of schools to make the 
present crisis a lever for reforming themselves 
is working into the system. Yesterday I heard 
some of our ackhowledged school leaders going 
at the problem, hammer and tongs. Jesse New- 
lon said you fail to teach realities. John Childs 
lamented that you indoctrinate the children with 
the idea that civic situations must be preserved 
as they have been. James McDonald proposed 


that the school histories be rewritten so as to 
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teach the realities and absurdities of war. This 
was at a huge meeting of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. Even the new-school apostles 
were taken to task by their own followers for 
many projects that avoid 

Always moderate Isaac 


too 
realities. 


encouraging 
present 
Kandel inveighed against your system of units 
and credits like the interchangeable parts in an 
auto factory. Forrest Long exposed the 
absurdity of civic teaching in New York that 
omits all study of the corruption of Tammany 
Hall. Paul Hanna insisted that you have 
definitely taken a stand on the traditional atti- 
tude regarding social problems and that you 
teach historical myths instead of the difficulties 
facing the country. Study of disarmament is 
crowded out by geographical names. It is time 
we showed that equality of opportunity, justice 
and general welfare in the Declaration and 
Constitution mean nothing if, in a country 
abounding in wealth and resources, millions are 
hungry. Harold Rugg characterized your edu- 
eation as lopsided, paying too much attention 
to words and abstractions, overestimating the 
importance of literacy, overcrowding the white- 
collar contingent, imbuing a contempt for hand 
labor, preparing for jobs that don’t exist. The 
present educational system won’t do, said 
Harold. It must be serapped. 

McDonald closed by saying you must become 
a more daring and revolutionary force in the 
life of our times. 

Simultaneous with this crowded meeting were 
the sessions of the national conference called by 
New York University during which six hundred 
delegates from far-flung institutions of higher 
education discussed “What are our obligations 
to the social order?” 

Had you been there you would have heard 
Banker Thomas Lamont urge the universities 
to give the student practice in real scientific 
thinking in sociology, business, polities, govern- 
ment and religion, cultivating tolerance and 
“Remember we are on a new threshold. 
America must lead the way. Our primary 


balanee. 


remedy is enlightened publie opinion which will 
demand of our representatives that they seek 
peace, economic and political, and pursue it.” 
You would have heard Chicago University 
Trustee Harold Swift declare that the simplest 
axioms of economics are unknown to legislators 
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and business men. Had the educational teach- 
ings of the past fifteen years been accepted 
much of the present difficultes would have been 
avoided. 

Buffalo University Chancellor Capen was sure 
that in many American universities the scholar 
whose specialty ineludes subjects of publie con- 
troversy runs the risk of suppression or dis- 
missal. The danger shifts from theology to 
philosophy, to science, to polities; but it is al- 
ways present. 

The witch-hunters, said Chicago Merriam, are 
not dead yet. They are in Tennessee, in Chi- 
eago, in New York. When you gag professors 
the battle with machine-guns begins. 

Glenn Moulton, President of Brookings In- 
stitute, sees a necessity of changing the eurricu- 
lum that economics and government may address 
themselves to the new objective. 

Minnesota President Coffman was bristling 
with challenge. College alumni are illiterates 
so far as economies, sociology and polities, are 
concerned. Research is not enough. Taxes, 
utilization of land, investments, unemployment, 
must be discussed and settlements considered 
by all the students. It is infinitely necessary 
that men and women, educated at public ex- 
pense, guide the social change. Graduates of 
public schools, soon to be given the responsi- 
bility of government, know next to nothing of 
it. The school’s failure to teach the most urgent 
matters is due to ignorance and fear. 


PRESENT PUBLIC PROBLEMS 

I HAVE seen no more satisfactory compendium 
of what ails us and what we need than His- 
torian-economist-sociologist Charles Beard’s col- 
lection of essays gathered from _ serious 
magazines, from speeches, and reports of this 
present. Here, in erisp, animated talk, in- 
tended for the average reader, you have Andre 
Maurois on the capitalistic system; Nicholas 
Murray Butler on a planned world, unemploy- 
ment and polities; Foster and Catchings on 
standards of living; Gerard Swope’s plan, John 
Flynn on wages, Walter Pitkin on the foolish 
farmer, Franklin Roosevelt’s, Philip La Fol- 
lette’s and Herbert Hoover’s proposals, and 
many others, sorted by Author Beard into a 


3Charles A. Beard, ‘‘America Faces the Fu- 
ture.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 416 
pp. $3.00. 
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coherent treatise with occasional surveys in his 
own lucid manner. 

If you had given this writer an order for a 
reference book for your high-school library that 
you might give up-to-date information to your 
young citizens, the completion of the task could 
not have been better done than this work in- 
tended for the adult who wants to know what 
the matter is and what the remedies are from 
which he must choose. 


BUSINESS AS SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Not for vocation but for those phases of busi- 
ness which concern everybody, the Tonnes, New 
York teachers, one in the university, one in the 
publie schools, present a handy text-book.4 You 
must be a business man or woman to live effec- 
tively whether you be a social worker or a clerk 
in a store or any worth-while person. Business 
study has high cultural value. Citizenship has 
become an activity requiring a knowledge of the 
nation’s business. The economic situation of 
the average man in this land of plenty is dis- 
tressing. The profit system, distribution, con- 
sumption, all need overhauling. The waste of 
human resource is woful. Teach the public- 
school children the changes occurring in eco- 
nomic life. It is as educative (and infinitely 
more useful) to study the social implications of 
business as to go through the most of the sub- 
jects that fill the high-school course. The book 
describes the substance and procedures of a 
curriculum of social-business in junior and 
senior high schools. 


WORLD-THINKING OF COLLEGIANS 
THERE is a feeling in America that govern- 
ment can go no farther nor faster than public 
opinion will permit, says Dr. Harper in a study 
of international relations.> The recent awaken- 
ing of university administration to the need of 
more attention to civice-political education makes 
it pertinent to examine student opinion on world 
relations. Dr. Harper, with the aid of The In- 
ternational Institute of Teachers College and of 
Walden Moore of the University of Rochester 
planned his investigation. Finaneed by the 
4Herbert A. Tonne, M. Henriette Tonne, ‘‘So- 
cial-Business Education in the Secondary Schools. ’’ 
New York University Press, New York. 288 pp. 
5 Heber Reece Harper, ‘‘What European and 
American Students Think in International Prob- 


lems.’? Teachers College Press, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 255 pp. $1.50. 
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Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund, he 
visited universities in England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark and 
Switzerland. His book is an account of the 
questions propounded on international organiza- 
tion, sea power and shipping, nationalism, im- 
perialism, economic relations, race animosities 
and related themes. He charts the responses, 
analyzes and compares them. Two thousand 
students from a wide area of the United States 
also answered the questionary. Their answers 
bear out Columbia President Butler’s belief that 
American public opinion is more internationally- 
minded than the State Department at Washing- 
ton. It is also possible that students here and 
abroad are more world-minded than the general 
public. The tables show little vindictiveness 
in the students anywhere. Conciliation in re- 
spect to reparations, lack of resentment regard- 
ing war-guilt are the commonest qualities. 

Quite apart from the main purpose, the book’s 
twenty-two pages of questions for determining 
international attitudes make a valuable guide 
for lessons on world affairs. 


ECONOMICS FLOWING IN 


ECONOMICS is now recognized as an essential 
study for elementary and high schools, for col- 
leges and universities. It is ineumbent on you 
as a public servant to realize what a mess we 
are in from lack of economic intelligence in this 
self-governing nation. 

Thus do Professors Lomax and Tonne® of 
New York University School of Education begin 
a classroom manual of practical helps for 
teachers in public and private schools, higher 
and lower, and, let us rejoice, for training 
schools. The authors estimate that in 1926 
there were 4,710 men, 8,448 women, teaching 
economies and that it is being made a required 
subject rapidly, and that more teachers of it 
are needed. All high-school curriculums are in 
the opinionative stage. Whereupon these 
authors quote a long list of authorities in favor 
of this study. They treat its objectives, func- 
tions, problems, aid to character training, 
methods, devices, efficiency, measurement, teach- 
ers preparation, and make of it a decidedly live 
subject. The stars in their courses are with the 

6 Paul S. Lomax, Herbert A. Tonne, ‘‘ Problems 


of Teaching Economics.’’ Prentice Hall, Incor- 
porated, New York. 372 pp. $2.00. 
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Lomaxes and Tonnes. The pressure on educa- 
tion, to do what those old fellows in the infant 
days of the Republic said is the main duty of 
schools as an agency of government, is driving 
these political studies into the public seminaries. 


AN EDUCATOR LOOKS AT CRIME 

Wuart with country clubs enlivened with golf 
journals, the suburbanites’ homes bright with 
garden magazines, you, living in the country 
that has the highest crime record, may soberly 
add to your library the Heath’s big book on 
criminology.” 

Professor Gault’s book is no police manual 
but a psychology of behavior and a treatise on 
an appalling civie problem. 

Complexes, attitudes, heredity, 
gangs and eriminal courts are reviewed. For 
ages attention has been directed to the crime 
instead of to the wrong-doer. The testimony of 
psychologists has been warped by the source of 


obsessions, 


their remuneration; they are paid to testify for 
or against the defendant. The court, and not 
the prosecutor should employ them. Society 
must turn from the main stress upon punish- 
ment and build up agencies for crime preven- 
tion. 

Dr. Gault writes for the teacher and the com- 
mon citizen. He brings to the work a wealth 
of experience, illustration and social history, re- 
sulting in a book of deep human interest. 


KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 

TWENTY-FIVE MILLION annual crossings of the 
common boundary line, says Professor Hauck, 
Dean of Lafayette College, ought to ineline us 
to know more of our northern neighbor. In a 
readable booklet® he offers new facts of especial 
value to teachers. His sources are a thousand 
tests given fo high-school seniors in Canada 
and in the United States, over eight hundred 
compositions by school children in both coun- 
tries, histories and geographies used on both 
sides of the border. 

Shades of Washington Irving! What do you 
think the greatest number of Canadian young- 
sters set down as our chief characteristic? Size 

7 Robert H. Gault, ‘‘Criminology.’’? D.C. Heath 
and Company, Boston. 461 pp. $3.48. 

8 Arthur A. Hauck, ‘‘Some Educational Factors 
Affecting Relations between Canada and the United 


States.’’ Published by the author, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania. 100 pp. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
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and great wealth! Who led, in their estimation, 
as the greatest American? Henry Ford. But 
they also know Babe Ruth, Big Bill Thompson, 
Al Capone, Jimmy Walker, Rudy Vallee, Will 
Rogers, Aimee McPherson, Jack Sharkey and 
Clara Bow. My gentle and learned friend, 
you'll have an hour of informative pleasure 
reading this sincere study, which is not without 
implications for your business. 


EXPERTNESS OF PUBLIC SERVANTS 


AMERICAN public service is and must be a 
profession if our common business is to escape 
repetition of ghastly experiences we have suf- 
fered from our government and its machinery. 
So speaks Luther Seward, President of. the 
National Federation of Federal Employees, at 
a eonference called by the University of Min- 
nesota and reported by it in an extensive book.® 
College teachers, personnel experts, researchers, 
statisticians and federal employes, thirty-eight 
in number, speak upon as many topics concerned 
with government service. President Hoover is 
the first chief executive of the people who ever 
recognized a personnel problem in the federal 
service. Cabinet officers ignore or are hostile to 
reforming the methods of selecting employes. 
All gains in securing training and encourage- 
ment of expert service within the past fourteen 
years have been brought about by the efforts of 
employes. By the use of proper methods the 
problems of economies and government can be 
solved as scientifically as other problems. 
Twenty universities are offering courses prepar- 
ing for government service to supply men for 
vacancies that number less than a hundred a 
year. Political appointees without training are 
doing national business in a crude, wasteful and 
corrupt manner. It is a question whether social 
obtuseness is an identifying mark of the univer- 
sity-trained. Salaries paid by private concerns 
exceed those paid by government for similar 
executive work from 200 to 300 per cent. These 
extracts, picked here and there from the pages, 
give an idea of the bad way our common busi- 
ness is conducted. The contributors to the book 
furnish extensive tables and lists of facts bear- 
ing on the diagnoses and proposed cures. 

9 Thirty-eight contributors, ‘‘ University Train- 


ing for the National Service.’’ University of Min- 
nesota Press, Minneapolis. 325 pp. $3.50. 
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POLITICS TEXT FOR YOUNG CITIZENS 

PROFESSOR AND Mrs. SNEDDEN come to the 
aid of the younger high-school pupils at the 
time when new interests are awakening in youth. 
The Snedden text!° begins with the near at hand 
and proceeds through family groups, neighbor- 
hoods, cities, states and nations. It explains 
why men act cooperatively, what the trouble is, 
and asks what are you youngsters going to do 
to mend it. Direct questioning is abundant: 
What social defects are obvious in your com- 
munity? What are the curses of wealth? What 
natural blessings have been seized by men for 
their individual profit? How can America 
secure a distribution of wealth so that its benefits 
may be shared by the whole people?, etce., ete. 

Your reviewer has known schoolmen who 
have said such questions are loaded with dyna- 
mite. Very well, isn’t it time you learned the 
safe and proper use of it? This book presents 
the high-schools a legitimate supply of what its 
members find rife in talk and print outside of 
school. 


THE DARK PLACES OF EDUCATION 


Here is a rather startling book by the head 
of a training school for teachers.1: He asked 
the readers of a magazine to send him answers 
to the question, “From what did you suffer most 
at school?” THe classified the answers and from 
them made a book on persisting unfairness to 
children practised in some of the best schools 
and in most of the ordinary ones. In spite of 
the title the book is not negative but positive 
and constructive. The troubles are not so much 
physical as spiritual. The personal relation 
between teacher and child is everything. One 
is obliged, says the author, to recognize the fact 
that each school is as good or as bad as the 
teachers who work there. The most elementary, 
most obvious condition the school should main- 
tain is that the children will want to be in it. 

The answers to the question came from those 
who had been out of school many years. It is 
amazing how vivid their memory of wrongs is. 
The author observes that psychologists have 


10 David and Genevra Snedden, ‘‘ Basal Social 
Science.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
462 pp. $1.40. 

11 Willi Schohaus, ‘‘The Dark Places of Educa- 
tion.’? Henry Holt and Company, New York. 
350 pp. $2.75. 
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noted how much more readily one recalls un- 
happy states than pleasant ones. I doubt this 
myself; but, then, my teaching days have been 
spent with an unusually cheerful group in the 
Washington Irving high school, New York; and 
in various Chicago schools. 

The things complained of in this book are 
starched, frozen-faced teachers, insulting sar- 
casms, boresome lessons, nagging, lack of sex 
enlightenment, lack of affection, prevention of 
going to the window when an unusual flying 
machine went over, partiality and so on. 

Four hundred teachers were so indignant at 
the publication of these answers that they can- 
celled their subscription to the magazine that 
carried the article. 

Where was this? 

In Switzerland. 

The book is translated from the German by 
Mary Chadwick and contains the announcement 
that Dr. Schohaus intends to follow it by “The 
Bright Spots in Memories of School.” 


JESUIT EDUCATION THEN AND NOW 


THovuGcH devoted chiefly to Catholie high- 
school education in the United States, Father 
McGucken’s study’? treats of the Jesuits’ eduea- 
tional philosophy and their contribution to 
teaching all over the world. <A short history of 
the order, an interesting account of how it came 
to go into teaching and a survey of its general 
educational procedures lead to the history of 
Jesuit schools in the United States and descrip- 
tions of them as they exist to-day. 

Father McGucken notes common criticisms 
against the Jesuit stress on emulation. Current 
in the playing field, why may it not be suitable 
in the classroom? Perhaps in the Jesuit system 
it was once carried too far. It is doubtful if 
there is a surer way to mastery, as modern edu- 
eators are beginning to realize. So thinks our 
author. 

The old Jesuit prelectio was thorough. The 
master read the text, expounded it, explained 
hard passages, .vitalized it. Then, under his 
guidance, the pupil was exercised in retransla- 
tion and repetition. It has been objected that 
there was too much activity by the master, too 

12 William MeGucken, S.J., Ph.D., ‘‘The Jesuits 


and Education.’’ The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee. 352 pp. $4.00. 
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little by the boy. The teacher’s fund of knowl- 
edge was at the disposal of his students when 
reference books were rare. 

The Jesuit schools, says the author, went to 
extreme lengths in their glorification of Latin. 
But they were not alone in this. Sturm and 
Melanchthon sought to have the German stu- 
dents unlearn German and to talk Latin out of 
school as well as in it. Latin was the language 
of scholars and writers. Latin is still the core 
of the standard Catholie high-school course. 
With the disappearance of the utilitarian 
motive the Jesuits have had recourse to the 

They believe that 
They maintain that 


theory of formal discipline. 
the mind ean be trained. 

certain subjects are better suited to give this 
training than others. Their whole history shows 
their predilection for Latin over other branches 
in the curriculum. Their teachers of the first 
generation were utilitarian. They taught Latin 
because it was the language of the educated. 
They brought their students to read Latin books, 
to talk, to think, to write, to dream, to pray, to 
live in Latin. Mind-training was a by-product. 
But that Latin is the language of the Church 
has little place in the cause for teaching the 
classie tongue. The primary cause of Jesuit 
teaching has not been the training of ecclesiasties 
but rather the education of laymen. If Jesuit 
authority were convinced that a better instru- 
ment were at hand for training the mind Latin 
would be jettisoned. The Jesuit high-schools 
are strongholds of the classics. Even so, Father 
MecGucken quotes regrets of Jesuit educators 
for Latin’s loss of former excellence. ‘Nowa- 
days there are very few who, even after comple- 
tion of the course, have any facility in express- 
ing their thoughts in Latin speech or writing 
or even in understanding Latin authors.” Some 
attribute this decline to reduction of the number 
of lessons; some, to abandonment of the direct 
method. Father Corcoran laments the decadence: 
“The teacher hears lessons instead of teaching 


them. He tries to exact knowledge he has not 
taught. The boy is wasting precious time in the 


profitless hunt for meanings of single words in 


What the pupil 


vocabularies and dictionaries. 


is required to know in the modern classroom 
are Occidental accessories of Latin—the mere 
dust of its chaff.” 
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LirE In Two WorLDs 


The Jesuit philosophy of education agrees 
that school should be a preparation for life in 
this world but counts as a prime essential the 
preparation for the life hereafter. 

The Jesuit school fits not merely for citizen- 
ship but for Christian citizenship. It will not 
slight training in belief and conduct. Religion 
must permeate the whole atmosphere of the 
Catholie school. 

Having a set of objectives founded upon the 
vital principles of the Church, the educational 
scheme must be held strictly to its obligations, 
The perfect of studies, that is, the principal, 
must see that the teachers observe the rules. He 
is the guardian and interpreter of the curriculum 
of studies and procedures. He is charged with 
maintaining unity in the system. He must 
sedulously see to it that new masters retain 
their predecessors’ system of teaching and meth- 
ods, providing they are in accordance with the 
Jesuit plan. The principal is obliged to observe 
the teachers in every class once a fortnight to 
see whether they are giving sufficient attention 
to Christian doctrine, whether they are making 
adequate preparation for class work, and 
whether they conduct themselves in praiseworthy 
fashion. The Jesuit principal has little to say 
about the curriculums. He must follow the 
schedule of studies. In an organization like the 
Society of Jesus there can be no clash of 
authority. Each rank is very definitely sub- 
ordinate to the power above it. 

The details of studies, methods, supervision, 
costs and other features, the illuminating com- 
parisons of educational doctrine with philoso- 
phies of non-Catholie writers, the abundant quo- 
tations from lay and clerical authorities, the 
new and extensive bibliography, the full index, 
make the book a valuable work of reference. 

The Bruce Company is publishing an exten- 
sive Seience-and-Culture series by scholars of 
the Society of Jesus and other authors. The 
titles include economics, psychology, literature, 
morals and religion. 


LEARNING TO LEARN AND UNLEARN 


PRINCIPLES of learning blossom in many text 
books for teachers and are largely a delusion 
and a snare in that they are not based on scien- 
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tifie analysis. Moss-grown theories, out of 
accord with ascertained facts, are conspicuous 
in teachers’ manuals. Experimental Psycholo- 
gist Dunlap,’* of Johns Hopkins University, 
diseards many conventional formulations be- 
eause they are discredited by the experimental 
work of many psychologists. He evaluates the 
important psychological findings. He avoids 
technicalities that might weary the reader. The 
fundamental principles of learning are ex- 
pounded, as are the conditions of efficiency, 
retaining, recalling, relearning, forgetting, per- 
sonal and social adjustment, learning ability and 
intelligence tests. There is a history of experi- 
mental psychology, also a classified bibliography. 
General training, mental discipline, the well- 
worn theory, is dismissed as a fiction. What was 
popular a few years ago as mind cure is given 
interested attention. “Since thinking is the 
essential feature of living, overt behavior may 
be modified by it.” 

In his treatment of the breaking of bad habits, 
stammering, thumb-sucking, jerks, masturbation, 
homosexual vices, Professor Dunlap is start- 
lingly revolutionary. And he throws out a sig- 
nificant warning against the popular entertain- 
ment in colleges where the boys in musical 
comedies act the part of chorus girls and female 
dancers. 

This is a penetrating and intensely interesting 
study of many phases of mind. It is enlivened 
by spirited tilts at Freud, Pavlov, Thorndike 
and other advocates of peculiar doctrines. 


CHARACTER CULTURE 

PirrspuRGH long had the unique distinction 
of a seeretary to the school board who knew 
education and kept interested in it. The Henry 
Frick Educational Commission lifted George 
Gerwig into its own service. To the obligations 
of the office of secretary and treasurer of the 
commission, Gerwig adds the duty of preparing, 
in collaboration with class teachers, three char- 
acter books for elementary-school grades.‘* Dr. 
Gerwig and his co-workers have gathered, or 
written, lively tales of real people, various short 
poems and engaging pictures along the way. 

13 Knight Dunlap, ‘‘Habits, their Making and 
Unmaking.’’ Liveright, Incorporated, New York. 
326 pp. $3.00. 


14George W. Gerwig, ‘‘Ambition.’’ 
“‘Perseverance.’’ 89 pp.; ‘‘Loyalty.’’ 


90 pp.; 
79 pp. 


gine Book Company, New York. 90 cents 
each, 
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They put important problems up to the lads 
and lasses by means of direct questions for them 
to answer. 


COLLEGE AND HARD TIMES 


Henry Forp’s argument is that if he reduces 
the price of his car he keeps his foremen, his 
researchers, his executive officers on their toes. 
They must improve constantly on their own 
efforts. What a revolution would be worked in 
education if this philosophy were applied! We 
should have to abandon the sink-or-swim atti- 
tude toward the student which we imported from 
Germany. We should have to give up protec- 
tive devices preventing him from working too 
fast or discovering how little we know. This is 
from John MacCracken’s discussion of hard 
times in the colleges.1> More than forty finan- 
ciers, business executives, college trustees and 
officers participate in the determined, construc- 
tive proposition to “remove all proud flesh from 
the body of higher education and to continue in- 
vestment in the human spirit.” Here is a mine 
of help for schoolmen in charge of all grades. 


HOW TO TEACH IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Wir intent and expectation that teachers 
will develop their own technology to meet special 
cases, Professor Reeves,!® who has been prepar- 
ing high-school teachers for many years, ex- 
pands his course into a manual of educational 
philosophy, research, discipline, planning les- 
sons, assignment, supervision of study, with a 
chapter for each subject making up a standard 
course, discussing how to teach the special line 
and how to test results. 

Dr. Reeves considers the seven “cardinal prin- 
ciples of secondary education,” health, command 
of fundamental principles, and—you know the 
list by now—so fit and so widely accepted as to 
be a good foundation on which to set his book. 
But he considers number five, citizenship, as 
having the greatest possibility for vitalization 
of any part of the curriculum. The social- 
political teaching’ should create the attitude of 

15 Robert L. Kelly, Editor, ‘‘How can the Col- 
leges be Financed?’’ Association of American 
Colleges, Lime & Green Sts., Lancaster, Pa. 447 
pp. 50 cents. 

16 Charles Everand Reeves, ‘‘Standards for 
High-school Teaching: Methods and Technique.’’ 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 558 pp. 
$2.50. Workbook in high-school observation and 
practise-teaching. $1.00. 
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questioning, criticism, absolute impartiality and 
detached judgment. Don’t be afraid of contro- 
versial questions. If a problem is settled there’s 
no use taking time for it in school unless you 
can use the way it was settled in solving a 
If an important matter has not 
If you omit 


present puzzle. 
been settled there is controversy. 
such you lose the principal values of teaching. 
You must remember that the aim is not to get 
your pupils to agree. Exclude propaganda 
agencies. Don’t foree your own views. If you 
take part in discussion give both sides as 
strongly as you ean. Dealing with controversial 
questions will be one of your hardest tasks and 
one of the most valuable. 

The need and manner of increasing your own 
A. H. Q. (attention holding quotient), a 
wofully weak thing in most high-school and 
college classes into which testers have pene- 
trated, is worked out effectively by Dr. Reeves. 
By treating all of his topies as problems, by 
proposing an objective in each ease, by citing 
at appropriate points how learning proceeds, 
the author achieves a singularly satisfying tenor 
for his presentations. 

He wholly discredits the formal discipline 
objective for the study of Latin. With the fair- 
ness he wishes the teacher to use in handling 
controversial subjects he gives West, Game, 
Gray, Lewis and other Latin addicts the com- 
pliment of quotation, but, beyond a few humor- 
ous digs of his own, he quotes none of the 
notables on why Latin should not be taught in 
a tax-supported high-school. This attitude is 
natural: Latin is in. What are the best ways 
to teach it? 

One of our Long Island patriarchs has taken 
in many a dollar as a perpetual volunteer for 
jury duty. *An observer remarked, “Well, Uncle 
Jerry, you’ve heard so many cases I suppose 
you’re an expert in weighing pros and cons, 
now.” 

“Oh, that don’t bother me,” said Jerry, “I 
sees the prisoner there and I says to myself ‘if 
he didn’t do it what’s he doin’ there?’ So I 
always votes ‘guilty.’ ” 

HIGH SCHOOL, WATCH YOUR STEP! 

Axsout four hundred high-schools, we are told 
by Professors Koos and Kefauver,!” have fur- 

17 Leonard V. Koos, Grayson N. Kefauver, ‘‘ Gui- 
dance in Secondary Schools.’? The Macmillan 
Company. 640 pp. $2.50. 
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nished the core and content of the K. and K. 
book. How these schools were brought into eol- 
laboration, how the rapidly multiplying litera- 
ture on high-school service was drawn upon and 
how this material was organized for presenta- 
tion to the readers and students are told by the 
authors. 

Perhaps the older high-school had a preroga- 
tive of weeding out the boys and girls it con- 
sidered unfit, say these writers. We need not 
argue that. The people whose taxes support the 
high school no longer stand for the survival of 
the fittest as a doctrine to justify lack of the 
school people’s interest in the unsuccessful 
student. The high school’s concern now is with 
all. It has to fit the unfit. 

Messrs. K. and K. review a fair amount of 
discouraging situations that perplex the school 
managers. Children display a notable tendency 
to aspire to higher social planes than their par- 
ents occupied. In no other country is this so 
pronounced. The white-collar jobs are sought 
after to an extent that will create a still larger 
army of unemployed than America is now wor- 
ried over. Accordingly this book devotes 160 
pages to the school service of informing youth 
concerning opportunities. Studying the stu- 
dents is extensively discussed as is the organi- 
zation and management of guidance service. 

The critical attitude of the authors toward 
many moss-grown doctrines treasured by some 
older teachers is evident. Here is a sample: 
Harold Black’s “Paths to Success,” a guide for 
high-school students, quotes the venerable An- 
drew D. West to the effect that Latin will do 
more than any other language to strengthen 
your use of English. It will give you a great 
advantage in speed of mastering a modem 
tongue. It has been proved over and again, 

This, say K. and K., packs an extensive array 
of information into a small space. Equally 
fallacious are the favorite urges for higher 
education based on the greater earnings of the 
educated. Wages depend on the supply of par- 
ticular classes of workers. The more numerous 
the ranks of those with advanced education the 
more the salaries will be reduced. There is some 
evidence that the boy who goes to college will 
make less than an abler one who does not go. 

A great trouble with educators is their readi- 
ness to accept assertions that tally with what 
they want to believe. They develop extensive 
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and costly programs, as for instance, in voca- 
tional training but have no scheme of checking 
results. 

This book is an antidote to that sort of prac- 
fise. 


THE CHARM OF MT. VERNON 


ALICE LONGFELLOW, daughter of the poet, was 
being shown through the Paul Revere School in 
Boston. In a room where there were a hundred 
or so small boys of different nationalities she 
noticed a photogravure of General Washington 
on the wall. Asked to say a few words to the 
children, she thought of taking her cue from 
what she might get them to say. So, she began: 

“Boys, I want to talk to you about this great- 
est man America ever saw. What is his name?” 

No one answered. 

Miss Longfellow continued, “Of course you 
know perfectly well whose picture it is, the 
best-known and most beloved American. If you 
are too timid to shout his name, at least hold 
up your hand and I’ll ask some one boy.” 

One little chap raised his hand. The fair 
visitor addressed him, “Now my boy, who is the 
greatest man of your country?” 

He shouted, “Buffalo Bill.” 

With stories like this, with names of famous 
visitors, with accounts of buying of the land, 
the erection of the buildings, the organization 
of Ann Cunningham’s Mt. Vernon Ladies Asso- 
ciation in 1853 to guard the Washington man- 
sion, and with new and striking pictures, Mr. 
Harrison Howell Dodge, resident custodian of 
the plantation since 1885, presents a handsome 
volume: “Mt. Vernon and Its Story.” Jay 
Gould is in it and Henry Ford, Ramsay Me- 
Donald, the Prince of Wales, royalties of many 
lands, presidents, and people we like to read 
about. It will be a favorite school-library 
book.?8 


WASHINGTON IN HIS OLD GLORY 


To prevent all the labor and pains of the 
recent Washington Birthday celebrations from 
fading out I recommend a brilliant biography of 
the great American as written by an admiring 


18 Harrison Howell Dodge, ‘‘Mt. Vernon and 
Its Story.’? J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia. 232 pp. $2.50. 
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but particular Frenchman.'® Washington’s con- 
temporaries worshipped him. They held him as 
superhuman. For half a century after his 
passing he stood like a god in the imagination 
of men. A late type of biographers have sought 
to “humanize” him by throwing into high light 
what present-day critics might call human weak- 
nesses. M. Fay, with bold strokes, paints the 
whole man large. We see something of the 
divine. His epoch, perhaps the most frivolous 
and seoffing in human history, knelt at the feet 
of this citizen of the New World who bore no 
great title of decoration. 

Fay’s study in Paris, in London, in Philadel- 
phia, in Washington, discovered documents 
hitherto unused. He does not push them into 
prominence. The sources, titles of which fill ten 
pages of this work, are the unit lamps the 
author has combined to throw a splendid light 
upon an august personage. Better than in any 
of the other “lives” of Washington known to me 
this one portrays the growth of an amazing 
purity of patriotic devotion. Washington, here, 
develops a belief in the rights and in the growth 
of a wisdom of the people. He fought for them 
without weakening. He knew that as workers 
they were lazy, unfaithful, forgetful and very 
little aware of their own interests. He sat 
through the long debates on proposals for a 
constitution without using his enormous prestige 
to impose any scheme of his own. When the 
compromised instrument was finally agreed to 
he said he had no comment to make on it. “If 
it be good it will work its way; if bad, it will 
recoil upon the framers.” For him the Consti- 
tution would have value only if people lived 
under it. The form mattered not so much. The 
spirit of the people would support it or change 
it or repudiate it. 

M. Fay brings out strongly the fact that 
Washington, phenomenally unselfish as he was, 
became a master politician with politics con- 
ceived in the Aristotelian sense as the noblest 
pursuit of man. 

Shall you agree that our greatest presidents 
were the most astute of politicians, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt; that Wilson’s 
tragic end was due to his lack of political 

19 Bernard Fay, ‘‘George Washington, Republi- 


ean Aristocrat.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. 297 pp. $4.00. 
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acumen, that Jackson and Van Buren put a 
smirch on polities, and that Drew Pearson is 
right in seeing supreme political skill in Frank- 
lin Roosevelt the thirty-seecond of the nation’s 
chief executives? 

Whatever your own thinking brings you to, 
perusal of this book restores the worshipful 
admiration of the first of this line and does it 
by coming up against calm but vivid statement 
of fact. 


EXTRAORDINARY SEX TEACHING 

Dr. GILLMORE’s attempt to interest and edify 
children by certain essential and neglected fea- 
tures of vital knowledge seems to me to have 
worked out as a brilliant suecess.2° Father, 
Mother, and inquisitive young son converse on 
topies usually relegated to the back of the barn. 
The biggest fact about this old world is that 
for aeons of years it has been reproducing and 
improving living things. Now comes a woman 
who is a mother, a teacher, a physician, a scien- 
tist and a writer. She puts into sprightly econ- 
versation this progress from amoeba to man so 
simply and naturally that it would be hard for 
the strictest prude or the most timid school- 
master to resist it. The sex cautions are so 
sane, they grow so logically out of the interest- 
ing scientifie facts, as to entitle Dr. Gillmore to 
an author’s prize. 


POETS IN SCHOOL 

A CHARMING collection of poems written by 
high-school students represents all the States, 
Alaska, Hawaii and twenty-two different na- 
tionalities.2!_ There is an expert chapter upon 
how to get school children to write verse, what 
to write about, how to master rhythm and 
rhyme, images, tone-color, and the verse forms. 
The selections are grouped according to themes, 
nature, city, school, love, work, play, other 
lands, and so on. They show an amazing 
variety of theme and a remarkable freshness 


and charm. They give you peeps into the 


hearts of hundreds of American youth. What 
delicacy in “My Teacher’s Hands”! What ro- 


20 Emma Wheat Gillmore, M.D., ‘‘The How and 
Why of Life.’’ Horace Liveright, New York. 
196 pp. $2.00. 

21 Nellie B. Sergent, ‘‘ Younger Poets, An 
Anthology of Secondary-School Verse.’’? D. Apple- 
ton and Company, New York. 436 pp. $2.00. 
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bustous humor in the boy’s admiration for his 
pirates and in his wishing for a snickersnee to 
eut off the tail of his verse! How’s this one? 


To THE OBELISQUE 
I came one day through Central Park 
And saw you standing there 
We neither spoke: we only knew 
We’d met before somewhere. 
Perhaps to those who fashioned you 
I carried bread and wine; 
Perhaps that hieroglypha there 
Was made by hands once mine. 


I miss from the poems of school the tripstich 
that came from a DeWitt Clinton High School 
boy: 

Our teacher treats plutocracy 
As if it were democracy ; 
He’s teaching us hypocrisy. 


I imagine from reading her introduction that 
the lady Sergent is too much of a poet, herself, 
to let such cynicism into her anthology of 
youth; for there pervades the whole collection 
an atmosphere of grace and beauty. 


A BOOK ON BEAUTY 

Here, indeed, is a book to enrich your life, 
Whether you are walking a country road or in 
the city street or looking from your bedroom 
window, you will see more, enjoy more, from 
having read its pages. 

George Opdyke? is a mining engineer. He 
taught himself appreciation of beauty in nature 
and art. Whenever he was near an art museum, 
he visited it. He engaged the curators in talk. 
With their guidance he collected his library. 
One day he came to the chairman of the com- 
mittee on education, American Institute of 
Architects, and wondered whether that body 
would feel like publishing another book on the 
arts. The chairman recollected that the auto- 
matie defense in such an emergency is to ask 
for a syllabus. It was produced. It was 
uniquely good. The chairman, further safe- 
guarding, asked to see the manuscript. It 
struck him as novel in approach and exceptional 
in content. The committee read it. They were 
enthusiastic. It is a masterly introduction to 

22 George Howard Opdyke, ‘‘Art and Nature 


Appreciation.’? The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 564 pp. $3.50. 
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light, shade, color, water reflections, shadows, 
yalues, atmosphere, perspective, design, com- 
position, painting, sculpture and other arts. 

It is not enough, says Amateur Opdyke, to 
search for beautiful things and combinations. 
Seek the reasons that make them beautiful! 
Anyone ean go to the riverside and admire the 
sparkle of water. You should know the why of 
these things and what combinations produce 
delight. Intelligent appreciation is the sort to 
which to aspire. Contrary to popular opinion 
the logical mind gets the most enjoyment from 
nature and art. The man who stops with, “I 
know what I like,” is behind the one who knows 
why it is likable. 

Take up one thing at a time, some one aspect, 
element, or principle. Concentrate on it in your 
daily walks. Direct your attention to one thing 
one day, another on another day. Shooting at 
everything hits nothing. Take a notebook with 
you whether observing art or nature. There is 
nothing more edueative than taking this kind 
of notes. It means that you are taking notice. 
It focuses attention, sharpens perception, and 
makes you take thought. Furthermore, it means 
that you are formulating and expressing your 
ideas. A thought is not born until it can be 
expressed. Record carefully, in form to keep. 
Look over your records. They will be valuable 
information and refreshment. 

Vive la detachable-leaf notebook, 3x5, and 
the fountain pen! Vive la card catalogue 
drawer ! 

Dr. Opdyke’s chapters are enriched by splen- 
did anthologies of short paragraphs from the 
masters who have written of beauty. 


NEW DOCTRINES IN THE GYMNASIUM 

Here’s a new book?* on methods of physical 
education which is worked out from the health 
standpoint by a doctor of medicine assisted by 
two masters of arts, who develop the exercises 
on the basis of modern development of teaching 
processes. The derivation of methods from gen- 
eral educational doctrine, the treatment of dis- 
cipline, drill, emotions and leadership give the 
book a refreshing quality permeating the routine 
requirements of the gymnasium. It is a text for 

23 Jesse Feiring Williams, John A. Dambach, 
Norma Schendener, ‘‘Methods in Physical Educa- 


tion’? W. B. Saunders and Company, Philadel- 
phia, 222 pp. $2.25. 
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classes devoted to training teachers of hygiene, 
athletics and recreative activities. 


HOW TO SPEAK 


Heraup Doxser, who teaches English and 
coaches speakers and debaters in a St. Louis 
public high school, has put into a concise, prac- 
tical handbook the things he has learned in 
training young orators in Missouri.2* He in- 
tends his volume for a text in high-school and 
college. He has appeal; he has humor. The 
artist, Madge Anderson, Milwaukee art teacher, 
who has scattered illustrations through the pages 
sees the funny side of platform work. Here are 
straight lessons on plain speaking, argument, 
sales talk, extemporaneous efforts, reading prose 
and poetry, and amateur acting. <A really re- 
freshing treatise. 


POSES AND CONFLICTS IN A CON- 
TEMPORARY BRAIN 


I WONDER why two separate publishers should 
each send a novel to this tasting office for school- 
masters. Having taken up book-reviewing late 
in life I have the old weakness my school and 
college gave me, that of reading, not skimming. 
Having taken in every word of these two stories 
I guess the senders wish to take you a little out 
of your ideal realm into the common world. 
Common is right. Each of these volumes is the 
biography of a Babbitt, one in England, one 
here. Mr. Wells’s tale?> is a sad satire on the 
prevailing scholarship education of Englishmen. 
Bulpington is put through many studies by in- 
structors who have “a mushy conception of life.” 
“Education is clumsy, quasi-intentional.” Ex- 
periment puts an end to deduction; it is the 
dethronement of words. Science is breaking 
loose, abolishing toil, giving health and abun- 
dance where were ignorance and poverty. Edu- 
eation hasn’t awakened yet.” The “Educated” 
have read nothing of sociology, nor of econom- 
ies, nor of politics. These things are side- 
stepped, as too complicated, too uncertain. 

Not very weak nor very strong, young Bulp- 
ington, for whom his schooling has done as little 

24 Herald M. Doxsee, ‘‘A Practical Teacher of 
Public Speaking.’’ The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. 248 pp. $1.32. 

25H. G. Wells, ‘‘The Bulpington of Blup.’’ 


The Maemillan Company, New York. 414 pp. 
$2.50. 
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as it is doing for most contemporaries, mingles 
with authentic persons and nobodies, goes into 


the great war, comes out saturated with false . 


values, and fizzles away to worse than nothing. 
Traditional schooling, blind to the civic needs of 
the time, did nothing for this ordinary boy. It 
is the Broxteds, the rebels, the followers of 
science, that bid for your affection and respect 
throughout the story. 


TO HUMANIZE THE SCHOOLMASTER 


Ir is a bargain in our household that every time 
I get a new book by our incomparable Long- 
Island neighbor, Christopher Morley, Milady 
shall have a new gown. This means, counting 
from Christopher’s “Parnassus on Wheels” in 
1912, thirty-one books, thirty-one gowns, each 
containing marvellous brightness and charm. I 
asked you a moment ago why his publishers 
would send his latest,?° which is a story, to an 
educational The title, “Human 
Being,” may have somewhat to do with it. Has 
the Doubleday house discovered that we school- 
masters have humani nihil a nobis alienum? 
That cheerfulest of schoolmasters, Yale’s Uncle 
Billy Phelps, has discovered Morley to be “a 
wit, a man of letters, an artist and a personal 
foree.” All that and more, he is a poet, a deep 
dramatist, a keen philosopher, a waggish psy- 
chologist, a cartoonist with words. 

“Somewhere in his fifties a man decides that 
if he is ever going to do anything worth while 
he had better get started. But worth whose 
while?” 

“How marvellous, and how rare, is that new 
boyhood of middle life for those few souls who 
have an opportunity to cultivate it!” 

Typical motion picture spectators: “The 
audience squatted in twilight, eyes bulging over 
a warm stupor, like a thousand frogs in a 


magazine. 


swamp.” 

Times Square turning on its lights: “The con- 
flagration of evening was just brightening. The 
dying day, like a Hindoo widow was on the 
funeral pyre ready to expire in the electric holo- 
caust.” 

For schoolmasters: “The most astounding 
achievement has been to train millions to think 

26 Christopher Morley, ‘‘Human Being.’’ Dou- 
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they believe certain things which they don’ 
believe at all.” 

Morley takes what would seem the most un- 
promising material, everyday people, and makes 
an epic out of the doings of one of them. 

This wrong-end-foremost biography of Rich- 
ard Roe ean be read in small parts or large. Itg 
relish of the rich variation of human types, its 
portrayal of the picturesque side of business 
life, its gentle sarcasm for the common foolish- 
ness of the average woman, its flashes of comedy 
and tragedy, its delicious tastes of New York 
streets, give you the appetite for going back and 
enjoying once more “The Haunted Bookshop,” 
“Tales from a Rolltop Desk,” “Thunder on the 
Left,” “I Know a Seeret,” and your other favo- 
rites. I have been shown a college student's 
answer-paper that proclaims Christopher Mor- 
ley an intimate friend of Shakespeare and an 
influence upon that dramatist’s style. 


Wuy Tuis Fiction? 


Through both the Wells and the Morley 
stories adulteries and free-love adventures are 
sprinkled as if a writer in these days doubts 
that he can make his offering palatable without 
this sort of spice. Mr. Wells is detailed in his 
account of the disrobing of the lecherous young 
Jewess. He lets his heroine, Margaret, become 
a mistress to young Bulpington and marry a 
decent chap afterward. Morley’s hero is taken 
to a hotel by the stenographer heroine who 
weights a sample case with telephone books to 
quiet suspicions of the bellhops. Most of the 
characters of each book are free lovers. We 
used to have love stories, now we get sex satis- 
factions. One of the teachers magazines that 
comes here carries a full page advertisement for 
unexpurgated racy, exciting sex stories. We 
country Long-Islanders, old men and ladies, sit- 
ting in the evening in front of our wood fires, 
try, now and then, a story in a current maga- 
zine. Then we wonder why we are glad our 
fathers and mothers, our sisters and brothers, 
our husbands and wives, seem so much more 
worth loving than the rutting creatures of pres- 
ent fiction. We go on hoping that enough plain 
people will remember what virtue is, so that 
when the world grows satiated with its bawdy 
books there will be some to guide it back to 
happier reading. 














